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QUEEN OF ENGLAND’S JOURNAL. 





Journal of the visit of her majesty the 
queen, to Tunis, Greece, and Pales- 
tine; written by Louise Demont. 
With other correspm ing p «pers, 
collected i: Switzerland, and trans- 
lated by Fdgar Garston. London, 
1821. 8vo. pp. 84. 

[Whatever diiference of opinion may 
exist as to the guilt or innocence of queer 
Caroline, she is at all events, couspicu 
ously prominent before the world and an 
object of univers ul coriosity, if net uni- 
versal interest. The following account of 
her celebrated travels will therefore, we 
trust, be foundamusing. The work, though 
very recently published, appears to have 
been written before Mademoiselle Demont 
deserted the cause of her bountiful mistress; 
it is therefore much at variance with her 
testimony on the trial; how far she is to be 
credited on either occasion, the reader 
will decide for himself; a narrative, by a 
chambermaid, of a visit to Greece and th 
Holy wand, is at all events a “* new thing 
under the sun,” and curious from its very 
novelty. ] 

THE JOURNAL. 

We set out from the Villa d’Este 
the 12th of November, 1815, and slept 
the same night at Milan, that of the 
15th at Nuovi, and on the 14th ar- 
rived at Genoa, where we embarked 
immediately on board an English ship 
of the line, of eighty-five guns, and 
five hundred men, calied the Levia- 
than, after the most bulky inhabitant 
of the deep. ‘The wind being con- 
trary, the vessel could not put to sea 
the same day, and we were ia con- 
siderable peril, from her touching 
several times upon banks. 

The wind became so violent, that 
it was impossible to put out a boat; 
but on the 17th it moderated, and we 
set sail the same day: on the 18th we 
passed the ilse of Capraja, near to the 
Gulf of Naples, on which the Roman 
Emperor liberius ended his days. 
We afterwards came in sight of the 
island of Corsica, the capital of which, 
Ajaccio, gave birth to Napoleon. In 
the evening we reached Elba, and 
came to an anchor in Porto Farrajo; 
and on the following day, the 19th, 
we disembarked, and paid a visit to 








the house of Napoleon, or rather to 
his prison, for it is as Ul-situated and 
inconvenient a building as can be im- 
agined. There are eight very small 
chambers below, and above is a hall, 
in which the portrait of the great Na- 
poleon, painted as at his coronation, 
is preserved. There are, besides, three 
small apartments, which were occu- 
pied by the princess Eliza, his sister; 
and by the side of the house is a gar- 
den, which was laid out by Napoleon, 
as also a theatre, in which his officers 
performed plays for his amusement. 
The town of Elba is pretty and neat, 
though small, and is paved through- 
out with cut stone: it was much im- 
proved by the care of Napoleon, who 
formed a fine road to it four leagues 
in length, and caused the discovery 
of mountains, productive of iron, and 
other minerals. Whilst Napoleon was 
there, he circulated money freely;and 
every one in the place still laments 
the loss of this man, so renowned in 
every way—of this incomprehensible 
genius, whose like will never again 
be seen. 

On the 20th we re-embarked on 
board our vessel; but the wind being 
contrary, we got out to sea on the ~2d 
only. The island of Pianoza is close 
by that of i¢lba; it is flat, and low, and 
was used by Napoleon as a receptacle 
for his horses. It was here also that 
Jonah, on his way to Nineyah, was 
driven by storms, and remained three 
days, and as many nights, in the bel- 
ly of a whale. On the 24th we pass- 
ed the isle of Montechristo, and on 
the 26th arrived at Palermo, the capi- 
tal of Sicily. The town is rather ex- 
tensive, very dirty, and without any 
remarkable ohject of curiosity. The 
public gardens are the most pleasing 
which it presents. The place is well 
situated, and the climate excellent, 
as may be supposed, when [ state, 
that at the time we were there, the 
sun was as powerful as in the month 
of May in Switzerland. 

On the 4th of December, at seven 
o’clock in the evening, we quitted 
this city, and the day following pass- 
ed the Lipari ‘slands, three in num- 
ber, and the island of Stromboli. ‘The 
latter is a mountain, which constant- 








ly throws out flames; and the follow- 
ing very singular, and equally true, 
anecdote was related to me respect- 
ing it. ‘he servant of an English 
gentleman was taken by the impress, 
and carried on board a brig, out into 
the Mediterranean. At the distance 
of three leagues from Stromboli, whilst 
the officers of the brig were observing 
with a glass, the fire which issue 
from the mountain, they suddenly saw 
a carriage with six horses pass by,— 
an object whichhad never before been 
seen on this isle. The coachman of 
the English gentleman looked, and 
assured them that it was his master’s 
carriage, with his arms upon it, and 
that he recognised him in the vehicle. 
All were greatly struck with the cir- 
cumstance. In every English vessel 
a book is kept, in which all extraor- 
dinary occurrences are noted down; 
and this book, at the end of every 
voyage, is inspected by the admiralty 
of England. ‘The officers of the brig 
noted in their book the circumstance, 
and the day and hour in which they 
had observed it. Afterwards, on his 
return to England, the coachman 
went to seek his old master:—how 
great was his surprise, when told that 
he had died precisely on the same 
day, and in the same hour, in which 
he had seen him pass by on the moun- 
tain. The story circulated, the friends 
of the deceased, who were people of 
quality, much incensed at it, cried out 
for justice.—a council of war was as- 
sembled— the book was brought—all 
the officers appeared, and confirmed 
what had been related. The rela- 
tions were ashamed that one con- 
nected with them should have gone to 
hell, and that convincing proofs of it 
should exist. ‘Lhis mountain is par- 
ticularly remarkable, for though much 
smaller than other volcanoes, it burns 
incessantly. 

The 5th of December we entered 
the straits of Messina, and that same 
evening reached the town. We dis- 
embarked on the 10th, and quitted 
our delightful vessel, to return to it 
no more; we had been so happy whilst 
in it, that we left it with much regret. 
Her royal highness took a house a lit- 
tle out of Messina. Messina is, in 
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rank, only the second town in Sicily, 
but, in reality, is prettier and cleaner 
than Palermo Opposite to Messina 
is Calabris, and St. Jean de Roviegio 
may be seen. Near this town is the 
plain where the famous Achilles en- 
camped his army, when on his way to 
the destruction of ‘Vroy. 

On the 6th of January, 1816, we 
departed from Messina, and embark- 
e! on board the frigate Clorinde. 
Catania is but seven leagues distant. 
When we were on the very point of 
landing, the wind became so violent 
avd contrary, that it rendered it im- 
practicable. It is a dangerous spot, be- 
cause there is no port, but merely a 
small open read. ‘The gale continu- 
ed so heavy that we were in great dan- 
ger. The sails could not withstand 
its force; but, as svon as set, were rent 
into a thousand fragments. During 
an entire day but one sail could be set, 
and the vessel was tossed about with 
so much violence, that it was impos- 
sible to remain standing. Four days 
we were in the same spot, with this 
terrific contrary wind, expecting eve- 
ry moment that our frigate would up- 
set. At length Providence had mercy 
upon us, and on the 10th of January 
we entered the port of Syracuse. 

Syracuse is at present asmall town, 
but was formerly much celebrated, 
and governed by its own kings. It 
is very ancient, having been founded 
by Etolus (one of the descendents of 
Noah,) 3-0 years after the deluge. It 
possesses many antiquities worthy of 
remark; among others, Dionysius’s 
ear; itis a grotto, hollowed in the rock 
in the form of an ear, and was con- 
structed by Dionysius the famous ty- 
rant. The echo is surprising; a pistol 
fired in it produces the effect of a 
cannon-shot; and words uttered ina 
very low tone, are repeated distinetly 
by the echo. It was here that the un- 
fortunate victims of the tyrant’s bru- 
tality were confined! He had caused 
a small chamber to be constructed 
above, in which all the complaints of 
the prisoners below could be heard. 
He placed a sentinel there, who, in 
the morning, related to him what had 
been said against himself during the 
night; and influenced bya fear that the 


soldier might disclose the secret of 


the sinall chamber, he strangled him: 
every evening he caused a fresh sen- 
tine! to be placed there, and every 
morning he was himself, his assassin. 
It was the same tvrant who would not 
suffer himself to be shaved, from a 
fear that the operaior might cut his 





throat with the razor: he compelled 
his daughters to take off his beard for 
him; but afterwards, suspecting even 
them, he had it burnt away. At Syra- 
cuse are shown, also, the catacombs, 
or vaults, in which were the sepul- 
chres, and into which, the old men, 
women, and children, fled in time of 
war. Formerly, it was possible to go 
under ground to Catania, distant for- 
ty miles; but at present they are prac- 
ticable only about fifteen. They con- 
sist of many narrow passages, which 
lead in different directions, with large 
chambers at intervals; and are visited 
always with lighted Jambeaux: the 
gloom, and the feeling which it ex- 
cites is horrible; and the atmosphere 
very noxious. There exist still, at 
Syracuse, the ruins of many temples, 
sacred to the gods and goddesses, 
whom the Syracusans of former ages 
worshipped. “The temple of Minerva 
is the most ancient; itis now convert- 
ed into the great church, and is said 
to be the most ancient structure in the 
world. ‘The fountain of Rotuza is to 
be seen, the waters of which, though 
fresh, come from the bay and return 
to it. The ruins of the tool of the 
Saracens are still visible: they were 
hollowed out in the rock; the tables 
and chairs were also formed of rock. 
~yracuse formerly possessed four con- 
siderable cities, all of which are now 
reduced to ruins: it gave birth to Ar- 
chimedes, the most illustrious of ge- 
ometricians, and the one who in- 
vented burning glasse- to destroy the 
vessels of the enemy. ‘The climate 
of syracuse was delightful; not a win- 
dow or doer in the house would close 
well, and still we never experienced 
the least inconvenience from cold. 
We quitted this town the 29th of 
January, for Catania, in suspended 
chaws, a horse before, and another be- 
hind, i being impossible to travel in 
carriages, on acco.nt of the narrow- 
ness and rockiness of the roads. The 
same evening, we slept at Albentina, 
a small ruined town of great antiqui- 
ty; and on the 50th we reached Cata- 
ia, a very pretty town, at the foot of 
Mount «tna, a volcano, most formi- 
dable ‘uring its eruptions: the town 
has already been destroyed, and re- 
built, several times. This mouutain 
is excessively high, as may be sup- 
posed from being covered with snow 
in the month of August, at which t-me 
itis diicul to ascend it without suf- 
fering from the frost; a circumstance 
not a httle surprising, on a mountain 
whose interior is a glowing fire. It 





was here, according to story, that Vul- 
can had his forges, and that the Cy- 
clopes (who had but one eye, in the 
middle of the forehead) wrought the 
instr ments of hell. Cata ia s very 
cl an; the streets, for the most part, 
are strait, and the houses well built, 
and new. About it “re s: attered mas- 
ses of fire-st ne, in size equal to « ot- 
ta_es, and in colour like coal, which 
have fallen fran M:unt Etna. for- 
merly there was a port, which the la- 
va has now choaked up. The ruins 
of the old port, where Ulysses an- 
chor dhisvessels,onhisw: y tothede- 
struction of ‘Troy, are still to be seen. 

On the 25th February we left Ca- 
tana, and arrived in the evening at 
\ugusta, a small town, w th noth ng 
remarkable except the harbour, which 
is safe andg od. On the 2 th Mare, 
he small vessel, called the Royal 
Charlotte, belonging to her royal high- 
ness, arrived. We embarked the Ist 
Apri:, and steered for Girgenti, a 
town of great antiquity; but which we 
were unable to visit, on account of 
the shallowness of the harbour. The 
island of Sicily is the largest in the 
Mediterranean, and very lert le; the 
land yielding every sort of produce 
spontaneously: the seeds are put into 
the earth, and left withort any cul- 
ture until the harvest. We saw the 
corn springing amidst stoves . nd bri- 
ars, in the middle of the month of Jan- 
uary, and the country as green and 
luxuriant as in the middle of May in 
Switzerland. Notwithstanding this, 
the people are very poor: their pov- 
erty, doubtless, arises from idleness 
or want of exert on. 

‘Lhe 3d of April we set out on our 
passage from Europe to Africa, which 
we accomplished very rapidly, having 
run 160 miles in one night. ‘The wind 
was so strong that it was impossible to 
stand; for when up, instead of walk- 
ing, we were obliged to drag ourselves 
along by our hands; or, if lying down, 
were unconsciously rolled out of our 
births. It seemed as though the whole 
fraternity of devils were in and about 
our vessel: plates, glasses, and bottles, 
all rolled about with a frightful up- 
roar. ‘Lhe mountains of water were 
higher than the masts, and dashed 
with fury from one side the vessel to 
the other;—if any one were induced, 
by fear, to put his nose (orig.) through 
the window, paf (orig.) came a wave, 
which dashed over, and drenched him. 

‘The tables, chairs, and beds were 
tied with strong cords, and even nail- 
ed dowr. At one instant, the vessel 
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rose on the bosom of a wave, and then 
again sunk so rapidly, that one’s breath 
was checked by the shock; she was 
dashed, also, violently from side to 
side, so that to have a moment’s rest 
was impossible. Those who have 
never seen the sea, cannot possibly 
form to themselves an idea of its im- 
petuosity. ‘To me it is a most mag- 
nificent spectacle, so long as it can be 
contemplated with tranquillity, and 
without dread; nevertheless, itis not 

uite prudent to throw one’s self at 
the mercy of two elements so incon- 
stant as the winds and the waves 
For myseli, | have always thought 
that He who had the power of creat- 
ing, has also the ower of stilling 
them, and preserving us: I ever repos- 
ed my confidence in God, our good 
preserver; and remained perfectly at 
ease in the greatest dangers, resign- 
ing myself to all which it should 
please ‘Him to send us —whether life 
or death. The dawn of day, and the 
view of land, were, however, impa- 
tiently expected; never did night ap- 
pear so long! The darkness was so 
deep, that it was necessary for the 
vessel to lie to, lest she might ground 
too violently (trop fort), which would 
have been destruction to us. At 
length, the weather cleared up, and 
day -break appeared! what delight! 
we were in view of land, and of the 
shores of Africa! We did not, how- 
ever, get into the roads of Tunis till 
night. “Happy is he who gets into 
port after a storm.” 

On the 4th of April we disembark- 
ed at the Goletta.* After passing the 
Mole, there is a small lake, between 
the Goletta and Tunis, twelve miles 

* «Her royal highness, wearied with 
the perpetual rocking of the vessel, re- 
solved to brave the perils of the waves, in 
order to pass the night on terra firma. We 
lauded at the Goletta, whence the city is 
fifteen miles distant: this distance may be 
travelled either by land or water, there 
being a species of salt-water lake, which 
runs nearly up to the houses. The ruins 
of Carthage extend (it is said) the whole 
length of the lake. We took up our resi- 
dence in the house of the English conse; 
but, two days alter, ihe bey made an offer 
to the princess of a magnificent palace, 
which had not as yet been occupied, and 
was not even entirely fitted up. Her 
royal highness accepted it, and went thi- 
ther with all her suite; she was received 
and treated with the honours due to her 
merit and her birth, having constantly a 
guard of honour at her command, com 
posed of the chief officers of the bey’s 
household, by whom she was accompanied 
wheaever she went abroad,” 
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in length, from which the town pre- 
sents a delightful view. At Tunis it 
is customary to walk out on the reofs 
of the houses, and there are terraces, 
upon which it is practicable to make 
a tour of the town; but the streets 
are very dirty and narrow. Women, 
of a certain rank, never step beyond 
their own doors: when their busbands 
zo out, they lock them up like slaves, 
and carry the keyin their pocket. (c- 
casionally, but very rarely, afew wo 

men of the lower class are met with; 
they wear ample cloaks upon their 
shoulders, and two handkerchiels 
over the face, disposed in such a man- 
ner, that merely the pointof the nose, 
and the eyes partially, can be disco- 
vered: thay have the feet always na- 
ked, wearing only an undersoie of 
wood; very wide trowsers are worn 
by some, petticoats by others. Ifa 
husband meet his wife in the street, 
he cannot accost her, under pain of 
death. Some ‘Turks have so many as 
ten or twelve wives; the first is com- 
pelled to serve the second, the second 
the third, and thus with as many as he 
may have. If one of them have the 
misfortune to displease him, even in 
the slightest particular, he takes off 
her head without ceremony; the Purks 
being absulute masters in their own 
houses, and having it in their power 
to take away the lives of their wives, 
their children, and their slaves, with- 
out being called to an account for it." 





* « Notwithstanding all these precau- 
tions, there are always some who find 
means todeceive the watchfulness of their 
husbands. Ever on the look ont from 
their barred apertures, they observe the 
Christians who pass bereath, im compari- 
son with whom the Turks must certainly 
suiler infinitely; the wives have a decided 
liking for the ( hristians, and their prefer- 
ence ts periectly pardonable. Lf they per- 
ceive a Christian pass frequently, they 
take care to prepare a little note, which 
they throw down at his feet: freqnently it 
remains vonoticed; the lady then gains 
her femate duenna by presents; she goes 
in pursuit of their favourite, solicits, nay, 
conjures and facilitates his introducing 
bimnself into the house. Woe to those cu- 
rious or indisereet persons, who cannot 
resist the temptation! whatever pains they 
may take to disguise themselves as Turks, 
there are very fev who, sooner or later, 
are not discovered, and so incur the pe- 
nalty of their folly, which is the loss of 
iheir heads, without even five minutes 
respite. As to the jady, she is tied up in 
a sack and thrown into the sea. Some- 








times, nevertheless, by their artifices, the 
women coutrive to conceal their intrigues 
from their inkuman and vindictive bus- 
| bands.” 
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The women never go out; they have 
wooden gratings before their windows 
to prevent their seciugany one,except 
their husbands, who treat them more 
severely than Christians their beasts. 
If a Christian be tempted to converse 
with a Turkish woman, he loses his 
head, and the woman is tted up ina 
sack, and thrown into the sea. After 
they are married, the women are al- 
lowed to see none of their relations, 
not even their brothers. The ‘turks 
have a fixed hatred towards us, whom 
they call Christian dogs: wheu it is 
in their power to kill a Christian, it 
is esteemed an exploit so to do, and 
no one condemns it; thus one’s safety 
is very precarious amongst these bar- 
barians. ‘They havea profound vene- 
ration for their prophet Mahomet. 
The men have constantly in their 
hands a chaplet of seeds, afd count 
them, saying over every seed, “God 
is God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” 
They pray every two hours, and never 
without washing their hands, feet, 
and ears. Their mosques are very 
lofty, and without bells; at an appoint- 
ed hour, a man, whose duty it is, 
stands in a box, over the centre of 
the mosque, and cries out that it is 
the hour of prayer. ‘The women ne- 
ver go to the mosque, br church, but 
pray at home. They have no chairs 
in their houses, and remain all the 
day stretched out on the floor, with 
long pipes in their mouths, drinking 
incessantly thick coffee, without su- 
gar; which is, in truth, the most horri- 
ble composition that can be swallow- 
ed. The iurks eat with their fingers, 
and neither the great nor the vulgar 
are possessed of knives and forks, 
Before each repast, they wash their 
feet and hands, and after it repeat the 
same ablution. 

On the 12th her royal highness 
went to pay a visit to the bey,* at his 





*« On the 6th her royal highness went 
to pay a visit to the bey, at his country pa- 
luce, about three miles distant trom the 
town. We were in five carriages, and 
had about torty officers on horseback as 
an escort; they were dressed in different 
modes, but so fantastically, that the y had 
the appearance of tinaginary rather than 
of real beings. Some wore head dresses, 
exactly such as were in fashion eighty 
years ago; others had white handkeretiels 
fastened to their heads, and cloaks of dif- 
ferent colours, iiede like muntillas, on 
their shoulders, all wearing heavy wooden 
boots. We were greatly amused with tbe 
setting out of this grotesque band; but 
were struck most forcibly, by the contrast 


liculous costumes with the 
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country residence. All the Turkish 
officers accompanied her, and on the 
road went through a very pretty ma- 
neuvre to entertain her. They gat- 





beauty of the horses on which they were 
mounted, and their saddles of red velvet 
embroidered with gold, and ornameuted 
with precious stones. The aidress and 
activity they display in the management 
of these fiery animals, is astonishing. Du- 
riog our short journey they went through 
a curious evolution, with a view to amuse 
the princess; part of them galloped a 
quarter of aleague in advance, then, re- 
turning with the rapidity of lightning 
loaded their carbines and fired them, car- 
rying on a mock fight with each other. 
It was surprising to see their horses at 
full speed, the bridle thrown on theirnecks, 
gallop, or rather cleave the air, without 
swerving from the path; and the riders, 
at the same momeat, without any manner 
of support, manage their carbines so ac- 
tively, and fire them with so much skill. 
It must be allowed they are unrivalled in 
this style of warfare, but in other respects 
they are mean and cowardly. We arrived 
at the palace of the bey, surrounded by an 
immense crowd; the cannons of the fortress 
having announced our arrival, the two 
princes and the chief minister came out to 
receive her royal highness. After tra- 
versing many courts and antechambers, 
we came into the presence of the bey, who 
was seated on cifshions, and encircled by 
his ministers and principal otlicers: he re- 
ceived the princess with great politeness, 
and her royal highness presented to him 
the whole of her suite. After a short con- 
versation, through the medium of an in- 
terpreter, he inquired whether she had a 
desire to see his seraglio; the princess 
having expressed ber assent, he gave her 
his hand, and she beckoned to us to follow 
her As for the geutlemen, notwithstand- 
ing their excessive curiosity, they were 
under the necessity of remaining at the 
door, and awsiting us. The first wife of 
the bey came to receive the princess ina 
sort of circular court, in the centre of the 
apartments; we were then led into a spa- 
cwus and magnificent chamber, covered 
with mirrors, in which were a number of 
women of all ages, clothed without the 
least taste, but with great splendour; they 
were loaded with gold, diamonds, and 
precious stones, from head to foot, and 
being without stockings, many of them 
had a diainond chain rund the ancle; the 
finzers, aud even the thumbs, were loaded 
with rich riugs, and the tips of them stain- 
ed black. 

*“ We remerked that the greater num- 
ber of the women were dark, and that, 
in their kind, they were uch more beau- 
tiful than the fair ones, who were not 
above mediocrity. The princess, the bey, 
and his favourite wife, were seated on 
eushions, and black slaves presented 
them with beautiful napkins embroidered 
with gold; we were perfumed with the 
finest essences of Barbary in such profu- 


loped forward with their horses, 
which seemed rather to fly than to 
run; when advanced to some dis 
tance, they wheeled round, and re- 





sion, that the scent almost overcame us: 
—afterwards, a collation was served, such 
an one as could scarcely have been pro 
vided at the most magnificent European 
(éie. It was prepared by a beautiful Ita- 
lian lady, the wife of the first physician to 
the bey; she, also, did the honours of it. 
\fter the collation, was introduced the 
first musical corps of the court, consisting 
of six women, the youngest of whom wa- 
more than sixty. One was lame, another 
one-eyed, a third blind, and similarly with 
the others, and all were so immoderately 
fat, that they could with difficulty move. 
It was really amusing to see these youth- 
ful beauties enter under the charge of an 
eunuch. They placed themselves on the 
floor, and commenced playing a sort of 
charivari, that deafened the ears; such. 
however, was the best display of music of 
the court of Tunis. The air finished; after 
a short prelude, one of these divine crea 
tures extended an enormous mouth, and 
regaled us with the tones of a vice su 
hoarse and discordant, that it would be 
injustice to compare it to any other than 
that of an owl, screaming at wight, on the 
tower of some ruined castle; and it was 
more than requisite to remember that we 
were in the presence of two sovereigns, to 
enable us to suppress our laughter; more 
especially as the priucess had the air of 
listening with great attention, and bestow- 
ed some eulogiums on the sweet and har- 
monious voice of the beauteous nymph. 
Tie bey was delighted with her com- 
plaisance, and assured her that it was his 
most delightful resource in his moments 
of ennui and dissatisfaction. The two 
princes, who had been preseut throughout, 
then begged her royal highness to conde- 
scend to visit their seraglio. We found 
it much more numerous than that of their 
father, but by no means so rich. There 
were many women, of different nations, 
who had been carried off from their pa- 
rents while yet young. These hapless 
victims, once immured, never walk forth 
more; they live there, and there they end 
theirdays. A slranger never meets their 
eye; consequently, they were so delighted 
to see us, that they were at a loss how to 
express their excessive joy. Some of them 
spoke Italian, but not very well; great 
part were seated on cushions, and were so 
immoderately fat, as to be unable to rise 
without assistance; these were the most 
admired, and to them all the homage was 
paid. Prince Mustapha, entering unex- 
pectedly, caused the same movement 
among them, as would a wolf in the fold. 
All were cast down and trembling, but 
taking courage in some measure atter- 
wards, they went one after the other, with 
the most profound submission, to kiss his 
hand; not according to our custom, but 
on the palm, for such is the fashion of the 
Turks. Whilst these unfortunate slaves 





turned with the velocity of lightning. 
discharging their muskets, and exhi- 
biting a sham fight together. It is 
difficult to conceive how a man, 
mounted ona fiery horse, swift as the 
wind, can load his piece, and dis- 
charge it with so much facility; but 
such is their manner of carrying on 
war. In other respects they are very 
cowardly, and a Christian need not 
fear an encounter with thirty Turks. 
Their uniform made us sbeibe expire 
with laughter; they looked like so 
many old women; some had white 
head-dresses (4 papillons), others had 
grey handkerchiefs fastened on the 
head, and cloaks made like mantillas 
on tiieir shoulders, with large wooden 
boots on their legs. During a jour- 
ney of three miles we were much di- 
verted with this masquerade. We 
then arrived at the palace of the bey, 
who received her royal highness. Her 
royal highness had the kindness to 
present us to him; after a short con- 
versation, (they conversed in Italian) 
he took the princess by the hand, and 
conducted her into his seraglio. She 
commanded us to follow her; the 
gentlemen remained in the hall, it 
being forbidden for any man to enter 
the seraglio, under pain of death. We 
were introduced into a magnificent 
room: the women were dressed with 
incredible splendour, being loaded 
with gold, . Rae a and precious 
stones; their legs were uncovered, 
and their ancles encircled with dia- 
thus discharged their duty, their tyrant 
remained motivnless as a statue, without 
even deigning to bestow on them a glance 
of approbation or kindness. 

**A collation was set before us, ex- 
tremely well served, and consisting of 
every rarity and delicacy; and we were 
again, many times, spriakled wiih per- 
tumes. The ladies would not su‘f-r us to 
depart; and on her royal highness rising, 
they pressed her to be seated again in 
such a suppliant manner that she could 
not deny them; and it was uot till we had 
made a visit of five hours that we left 
them, and then greatly to their sorrow. 
They accompanied us as far as the court, 
making the most affecting gesture, O 
sweet liberiy, said I, on coming out, how 
inestimable thou art! These unfortunates 
are buried here alive, condemned tu see 
nought, save the sky, their rvotn, and the 
barbarian who sacrifices them to every 
caprice. Every moment uncertain of their 
existence, they hold it at the will of tim 
who detains them in his power, and who 
bereaves them of it when they least ex- 
pect. Her royal highness having taken 





leave of the bey and all his court, we re- 
turned to Tunis in the same manner in 





which we left it.” 
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mond chains, their fingers covered 
with rich rings, and the tips of them 

ainted black. ‘The princess seated 
Perself with the bey and his first wife, 
upon rich cushiuns; tive wives, of the 
rank of slaves, presented napkins, 
wrought with gold; and afterwards 
the richest collation that can be pic- 
tured was served to them; there were 
full two hundred different dishes, all 
served upon gold. After the repast, 
the slaves hrought their finest per 
fumes, and sprinkled us with them 
from head to foot: our dresses have 
not even yet lost the scent. ‘The bey 
ordered music to be brought. Six old 


women commenced playing a sort of 


charivari, which deafened our hear- 
ing, but it was the most excellent 
melody of the Turkish court; and the 


old women were the most porfect of 


its songstress.s After wards, the eld- 
est son of the bey (he who is now 
reigning) took her royal highness by 
the hand, and conducted her into his 
owr seraglio, whither also we follow- 
ed her. hat of the son is more ex- 
tensive than that of the father, and 
contains more women; but they were 
not so richly dressed, with the ex- 
ception of his wife, who was very 
beautiful, as was also that of the se- 
cond son. The ceremonies with which 
we were received in the first seraglio 
were repeated in this; the women 
crowded round us, and appeared de- 
lighted to see us. Unfortunate crea 
tures! we were undoubtecily the first 
strangers whom thev had seen since 
they were first immured, like encaged 
birds, in these cloisters. When once 
the doors of the mansion are closed 
upon them, they step forth no more, 
and meet the eye of no one, save the 
rinces, by whom they are treated 
ike slaves. When the princes enter, 
they all hasten to kiss their han.Js; 
it is the only favour enjoyed by them. 
They are enormously fat, and those 
who are the most bul y are esteemed 
the most beautiful; those who are 
slender are lightly valued, and even 
scarcely looked at. ‘They are con- 
stantly guarded, and watched by eu- 
nuchs; thus I look upon them as bu- 
ried alive. It is said that there are 
five hundred in the palace of Tunis. 
After having viewed all, we return. 
ed to Tunis, where we resided in a 
magnificent palace belonging to the 
bey. The poor old man showed 
os politeness to the princess. 
very day he had a dinner prepared 
for her, and for the whole of the fa 
mily, the cost of which, it was said, 





was thirty louis per day. She was 
ittended with the state of a queen, in 
her own palace; we never went out 
without the attendance of a guard of 
honour, which remained constantly 
in the palace, awaiting the commands 
of her royal highness. We made 
several small excursions, in which the 
bev provided us with horses, and we 
usually slept at some one of his coun- 
try houses, where every thing was 
pre-arranged for our accommodation. 
Her royal highness visited Utica, ce- 
lebrated for the self-destruction of 
Cato, the last of Roman republicans. 
She went also to Saroine, where there 
are many vestiges of ancient days; 
among others, the celebrated aque- 
duct which supplied Carthage with 
water; it is sixty miles in length. 
The roads are so horrible that it re- 
quires no slight degree of courage to 
pass them in a wheeled vehicle. At 
one time we had to descend, as it 
were, a ladder, and ford a river; at 
another, we were compelled to pass 
over precipices, and fragments so 
high that the carriage was jolted quite 
off the ground (sautait en Pair). We 
were, notwithstanding, quite devoid 
of fear. 

We afterwards visited Carthage, 
so much celebrated for its antiquity, 
and for having been long the rival of 
Rome. It was founded by Dido, sister 
to the king of Tyre. This city, the 
birth-place of the renowned Hanni- 
bal, was once beautiful, and tie em- 
porium of commerce, but was after- 
wards thrown down, and reduced to 
ashes by the Romans; and on its site 
is now to be seen nought but a few 
old miserable houses. 

On the 22d of April we quitted 
‘Tunis* and on the 24th, made sail for 





* The causes aud manner of the prin- 
cess’s departure from Tunis are minutely 
described as follows:— 

“ Her royal highness purposed spending 
the month of April at Tunis; bu’ the Eng- 
lish feet arriving there unexpectedly, lord 
Exmouth came himself to request her to 
quit the shore, as the bey appeared obsti 
nately resolved to refuse the slaves de- 
svanded; and it was probable that he should 
be compeiled to resort to extremities 
Preparations were made for our-departure 
with the utmost promptitude; aad many 
boats, sent by the order of the ad:niral, 
were loaded with our baggage. ‘The in 
habitants of Tunis were iv consternation, 
expecting every mument that the town 
would be fired upon by the fleet; and the 
precipitat. departure of the princess seem- 
ed to confirm their conjectures, which 
were, in truth, but too well founded; two 
hours only being allowed for reflection. 





Greece. On the 20th we passed the 
island of Pantalania, and on the 29th 
that of Gozo, were Ulysses, on his re- 
turn from the Trojan war, was de- 
tained seven years by the goddess 
Calypso, who sought in vain to en- 
slave him for ever. Telemachus, his 
~on, was shipwrecked on the same 
isle, and was also well received by 
the goddess. Gozo is very near to the 
island of Malta, on which the apostle 
aul was wrecke ', during his voy «ge 
to Greece. We entered into the har- 
bour; but, as arriving from ‘Tunis, 
could not land without performing 
quarantine.— The town, when seen 
from the harbour, appears pretty; but 
the streets are all up-hill. On the 
Sst, the wind becoming favourable, 
we continued our voyage, and during 
three days had sight of no other ob- 
iects than the sky and the sea. No- 


I'he bey could not persuade himself that 
the menaces were serious, and was very 
vackward in giving a formal decision: un- 
ul, learning that her royal highness was 
mm the point of quitting the town, and that 
her baggage was already shipped, he was 
terrified by the promptitude of the resulu- 
lion, and justly assigning as its cause, the 
danger which hung over him, he already 
imagined that he saw Tunis subjected to 
the horrors of a bombardment: the town, 
although well fortified, must soon have 
yielded to superior force. 

* The bey, aware that time was im- 
portant, and the danger pressing, dispatch- 
ed his prime minister to the princess, 
oraying her to obtain an interview with 
lord Exmouth, as he was fully resolved to 
give up the slaves to him. Notwithstand- 
ing this arrangement actually took place, 
her royal highness persevered in her de- 
sign of quitting Tunis; it appeared as if 
she foresaw the revolution which took 
place some time afterwards, and which 
would doubiless have been pregnant with 
mischief to her, had she unfortunately been 
present. The bey, who had with his owa 
hands put bis brother to death, and pro- 
cured the cruel murder of bis nephews, 
as aimeans of establishing himself upon 
their throne, was in that revolution dis- 
patched by his eldest son, who assumed 
his seat. The youngest fled to the Golei- 
ta, took possession of five brigs of war, 
and did not scruple to become a leader of 
corsairs, and to infest the seas, in Cor) a- 
ny with his worthy comrades, comantuug 
the most horrible outrages. 

« We embarked on the 22d, and witha 
very brisk wind passed ia front of the tleet; 
each ship fired twenty-one rounds of can- 
non, in honour ot the princess of Wales; 
ihe flags were mounted, and the masts and 
vards manned with sailors dressed uni- 
formly, the whole producing a very pleas- 
ing effect. Lord Exmouth sailed on the 
23d, and we on the 21h. wiih a favoura- 
ble wind.” 
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thing is more melancholy; one feeis 
as if exiled fron the rest of the world! 
Pr portionably great was our joy on 
coming in view of the isle of Cythera. 
It is the first of the Archipelago, and 
the one where Venus was produced 
from tie foam of the sea. Formerly 
she had her temples there, and was 
adored as a divinity. The number of 
rocks around it render it dangerous; 
among others, is a large one in the 
form of an egg: any vessel so unfor- 
tunate as io strike upon it is inevita- 
bly lost. 

“On the 4th we r ached Milo, an 
island having an excellent harbour, 
and a small village on the heights of 
a mountain. ‘The women of this isle 
are remarkably beautiful, and still 
wear the costume of anc ent Greece, 


which is much more elegant than the | 


modern dress. 

Ou the Sth, we left Milo, and set 
sail for Athens, where we arrived on 
the Sth; we landed immediately, from 
a desire to gratify ourselves with a 
vi. w of this city, which was formerly 
so famous and so interesting, and in 
which so many illustrious men have 
flourished. Lt was in being 1600 yoars 
before Christ; aud many beautiful 
monuments of its ancient splendour 
still remain.* Athens is distant from 
the port about four miles, and it is 
customary to travel that distance on 
horseback. On the Sth, we conmenced 
our visits to the most remarkable an- 
tiquities; among which is the temple 
of Uheseus, the hero of Athens. It is 
the best preserved monument, not 
ouly in the city, but in the world. It 
consists of thirty-six columns of white 





marble, of the Doric order; the co- | 


lutnns are eighteen feet in height, and 
are ornamented with bas-reliefs of the 
exploits of Theseus: at this time the 
temple is converted into a church, for 
the use of the Greeks, and is dedica- 
ted to St. George, their protecting 
saint.t 

Pricho, whee the public assemblies 
were held, and where Demosthenes 
and other orators harangued. ‘There 
was ai extensive s ace of ground, 
where the audience were seated, and 
above was an eminence, the ascent to 





* The Englis h consul having sent 
horses toconvey ts to the e ity, we setout at 
five o’clock in the evening, and took up 
our abode at the house of the French con- 
sul, which was the most commodious, and 
best furnished.” 

7 Wat follows is an unconnected cata- 
logue of existing munuments, taken pro- 
miscuousiy aud uuconnectediy. 








which was bya a fi; ght ‘of marble s steps, 
still vis: ble. There the orator spoke, 
aud thence was he, with facility, heard 
by those arouad him. Below this 
eminence are the excavations, in 
which the Atheniaas made offerings 
for any blessing granted to them. 
\bov , is the Areopagus, at this time 
an extensive plain; and on the hill, 
called Musée, is still seen the Phila- 
papus, a monument of marble, con- 
stracted by the emperor Hadrian, 
which is nuw reduced to a few muti- 
lated statues and horses in bas-relief. 
Bevond this hill is Agro Corinto, 
and Mount #licon. Beneath, still ex- 
ist the gloomy prisons of the Areopa- 
gus, consiructed entirely of marble. 
‘bhey had no doors; and the entranec 
into them was by an aperture tn the 
roof. It was in them that Socrates 
was condemned to drink the fatal 
hemlock, because he had dared to 
speak of the one trae God, wnom the 
Atheniaus absolutely refused to ac 
knowledge, preterring rather to re- 
main jn the darkness of ignorance, 
and the worship of their false deities. 
ihe temple of the four Winds is 
extremely weil preserved; and the ex- 
terior 1s ornamented with figures, de- 
scriptive of the powers to which it 
was sacred: this temple is at present 
converted into a mosque, and in it the 
dervises perform their extravagant 
ceremonies. Never was any scene 
more frightful! inthe outset the pre- 
mier sings and the rest repeat after 
him; they then take him by the hand, 
and utter such violent cries that they 
lose their breath, and appear on the 
very point of suffocation. ‘Two of 
them then strip off their gowns, their 
shoes, and their turbans, beat their 
bosoms, tear up their dishevelled hair, 
like furies, from every part of their 
heads, shriek again till they are out of 
breath, and then turn rapidly round, 
until their eyes grow dim, and they 
fall to the earth. Afterwards comes 
forward another, with his hair wild, 
his dress half stripped off, and a knife 
grasped in his hand, which, after ma- 
ny horrid gestures, he plunges into 
his own bosom: the rest wipe up the 
blood with their hair; ; one takesa drop 
and smears it on his face, and tie 
others lay hold of him, and toss him 
about violently till he becomes sense- 
less and falls. All then lay aside their 
turbans, the music commences, and 
they tarn round as if distracted, kneel, 
kiss the earth, and rise again. ‘The 
chief priest holds a crown in his hand, 
and cries “ Nolanla Mahommed, No- 
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lan la;” the rest repeat the same 
words, in different tones, and the most 
confused manner. ‘The priest turns 
himself in the direction of Mecca 
(where lies the tomb of their false 
prophet, Mahommed,) and bows re- 
peatedly, and profoundly; his exaim- 
ple is followed by the others, who bow 
in the same manner, and turn round 
again to the sound of a sort of music, 
which is little better than the striking 
together of a pair of sandals. ‘They 
conclude by embracing each other, 
and, kneeling, kiss the earth. It is 
impossible, without witnessing the 
scene, to form an idea of the sensa- 
tions which are called forth by it: at 
one moment it is difficult to repress 
laughter; at another, pity and dread 
contend for the mastery. 1 was so 
overcome by terror, that [ involun- 
tarily seized hold of agentleman who 
was ai my side, and trembled from 
head to foot. tis forbidden to be a 
spectator of these ceremonies, but her 
roval highness had asked permission, 
and obtained it as a high favour. 

In Turkey,ifa person become mad, 
he is looked upon asa saint, and ram- 
vies through the streets, his head cov- 
ered with flowers, and his body with 
ribbons. After his death he is held 
in great veneration; a tomb ts erected 
over him, and heis invoked asa saint: 
a circumstance, which exhibits strong- 
ly the stupidity and ignorance of this 
uncivilized people. 

The lantern of Demosthenes is still 
to be seen in Athens; it is a monu- 
ment of marble, and is ornamented 
with many fine bas-reliefs. Music is 
at this time performed in it. 

‘The fortress, or Acropolis, in which 
is the statue of Icide, and the foun- 
tain of fresh water, which was crea- 
ted by Neptune, when disputing with 
Minerva. the grotto of Diapanne 
Propiles, or the citadel; in it is the 
temple of Minerva, the magnificence 
of which consists in the number, 
height, and massiveness of its co- 
lumns, of white marble, and of the 
Doric order: there are various bas- 
reliefs, and five statues on the front. 
At the fortress still remains the por- 
tico, consecrated to Neptune Erec- 
teus, with five columns in front; it is 
now used as a powder magazine. In 
the same place is also the olive tree, 
which Minerva commanded to spring 
from the earth, during her dispute 
with Neptune. The ruins of the tem- 
pie of Victory. The temple o! Min- 
erva, protectress of the ancient Athe+ 
nians, constructed wholly of white 
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marble, and encircled with a double 

wtico, supported by two rows of 
Penntiful Doric columns. The length 
of the temple is one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet, the breadth one 
hundred, the height sixty-nine. This 
also is now used as a powder maga- 
zine. 

In the wall of the fortress is a head 
of Socrates, supposed to have been 
once very fine, but new scarcely to 
be recognized, so much has it been 
consumed by time Below are the 
ruins of the theatre of Herodotus At- 
ticus: besides them, those of the thea- 


tre of Bacchus, in which, during the | 


festivals of that god, seven pieces 
were at times represented in the 
course of a day. ‘There was room ip 
it for thirty thousand spectators; but 
if any rain fell, they were obliged to 
quit the performance, because the 
place was entirely exposed. The tri- 
umphal arch of Adrian. Near it ts 
the temple of Jupiter Olymous, or the 
Pantheon; of which there is now but 
thirteen columns remaining, out of 
the one hundred and twenty vhich it 
formerly possessed; they were sixty 
feet in height, and nineteen in cir- 
cumference, of beautiful marble, and 
of the Doric order. 

The Iflissus, the celebrated Athe- 
nian river, over which was formerly 
a fine bridge, near to this temple, now 
in ruins. We were told that there 
had not been water it its bed during 
forty years, and that it had reappear- 
ed only this year. Here was the 

romenade of the beautiful Grecian 
Pad es. 

The stadium, in which were exhibit- 
ed the wild beast combats, and where 
every five years, the ancients cele- 
brated the Olympic games; it is of 
immense extent, andin the form of a 
horse-shoe. Under the mountain is 
the enclosure, whence the chariots is- 
sued, for the race in the arena, and 
into which, when concluded, they re- 
turned. After the games, crowns, 
formed simply of laurel, were distri- 
buted to the victors, who were more 
gratified than if a kingdom had been 
bestowed upon them. It is related, 
that, on one occasion, a fond mother 
expired with excessive joy, on seeing 
her son proclaimed victor. This am- 
meres would accommodate one 








undred and fifty thousand spectators: | 


the site, and the grass, which flour- 
ishes on it, are all that now offer 
themselves to the eye. 

At a short distance, are the ruins 
of the temple of Ceres, goddess of ag- 


riculture; as also, the fountain of Ga- 
liochéa, now dried up. In the town 
is the temple of Jupiter, at present 
converted into a Greek church; and, 
likewise, the temple of Augustus. 

Mount May is still pointed out, as 
the spot where St. Paul preached to 
ten thousand Athenians, who became 
converts the same day. 

Outside the town are the tombs of 
Transiles. and of Pericles, the best, 
and most illustrious monarchs of those 
days. The house of Plato, the great phi- 
losopher. ‘Tnetemple of the Furies, in 
which CEdipus died of despair. “This 
voung man having killed his father, 
without knowing him, became 
wretched, that he quitted Athens, and 
never returned to it more. The tem- 
ple of Venus, in which is a myrtle, 
said to have been cut, and even burnt 
down to the root so often, that its re- 
producing itself is inexplicable. It, 
surely, must be an exertion of the 
power of the goddess, protectress of 
love, of which the myrtle is emble 
matic; and consequently, demon- 
strates, that it is vain to attempt to 
exterminate and destroy (qu’ona beau 
couper l'amour jusqu a la racine, et 
faire tous ses effor's pour le détruire) 
love; it always resumes its post. 

On the Pirzeus is the tomb of the 
famous Amazon, wile, it is said, of 
Theseus. In truth, on whatever side 
one bends one’s steps, it is over the 
ruins of this ancient and beautiful 
city, which formerly ranked among 
the most celebrated in the world. It 
is now much changed, being small 
and wretched, without trade, and 
without industry. 

The mountain, from which the an- 
cients obtained all their fine marble, 
still remains; but marble is found in 
it no longer. Opposite to it is Mount 
Hymettus, productive of excellent 
honey. 

trom the fortress, the small town 
of Athens presents a beautitul pros- 
pect; it is situated in a rich plain, 
planted with olives, the fruit of which 
yields an abundance of oil. 

The Athenian women are not beau- 
tiful, nor yet is their costume; they 
suffer their hair to float at length, and 
those who have nota sufficient quan- 
tity, add to it silk, painted the same 
colour: they conceal the greater part 
of the face.* 


so 





* « They are, in general, very tail, but 
without grace; their countenance is melan- 
choly. and without expression; and their 
eves are cast down, so that it is difficult to 
distinguish of what colour they are. Does 





* Her royal highness gave two balls 
to the Grecian ladies: their manner 
of dancing is insipid to the last de- 
eree ‘pour mourir ennui)‘ hey 
are not permitted to dance with the 
gentleman, but merely among tien- 
selves; and their dance consists of 
nothing more than taking each other's 
hand, and turn'ng. ‘The first, or the 
one who dances best, holds a hanker- 
chief in her hand, which she constant- 
ly waves; the accompanying music is 
“. ‘ . s ‘ s . s 7 
simply, 13, 15, la, 14, ta, and Is, by i, 
without variety. Added to this, their 
want of grace makes one fancy them 
puppets, moved by wires. ‘The low- 
er rank of women wear a head-dress, 
composed of a silver coin, called bar- 
ras, which is equivalent to a raps of 
Switzerland; they have also necklaces 
of the sane materials: the coins are 
pierced in the centre, and placed 
on an iron wire. The women who are 
more wealthy, wear gol’ coin in the 
same style, and in great profusion. 
Both the poor and the wealthy un- 
string them, when, they have no other 
money, or in preference to borrow- 
ing, and distribute to the many poor 
who offer themselves every where, 
and invariably limit their petition to 
a barras.t 





tins arise trom diflidence, or modesty? we 
are told from neither, but merely from 
habit.” 

* After relating an instance of despotic 
cruelty, exerted by a Turk towards a 
Greek, she contunues:— 

“It was tuld to her royal highness that, 
for several vears, three hundred of these 
unfortunate beings (Greeks) had been in- 
carcerated in the prisons for debt, the 
greatest part of whom were languishing in 
weakness, and declining to the grave in 
anguish. The princess, not belying her 
accustomed generosity, paid their debts 
and restored them once more to the ligut 
from which, without her, they would bave 
been for ever shut out. The govervor 
gave proof of his humanity: whilst receiv- 
ing the money, he could not refrain trom 
showing excessive vexation at these poor 
creatures being reicased, and in freedom: 
he would, doubtless bave preferred seeing 
then expire in anguish, through ill treat- 
ment. I should never conclude, were ! to 
attempt to describe the excess to which 
this barbarity is urged, against a peo; ie 
who merit it so little; and who forme:ly 
gave laws and examples to the universe. 
It is difficult to conceive, how they ean 
lave so far degenerated; but, truly, there 
is nought so cramps the soul, and so pre- 
vents the spirit from assuming its level, 
and auning at great and useful designs. as 
slavery” 

+ ** The governor of Athens paid seve- 
ral visits to her royal highness, accompa- 
nied by a numerous court, and a guard of 
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After having examined every ob- 
ject of curiosity, and interest, at 
Athens, we quitted it on the 24th, to 
proceed on our voyage, and on the 
2eth, arrived at Corinth,* a very in- 
significent town, with respect to size, 
but of great antiquity. We resided 
ir the palace of the Bey, which is 
very extensive. Corinth offers no 
objects of curiosity, save its castle, in 
a commanding situation; a few co 
lumns, which are said to be the wreck 
of a temple of Neptune, god of the 
sea; and a tomb, pointed out as that 
of the children of Medea, slain by her 
owr hand. 

On the 28th we resumed our jour- 
ney, after having visited the Seraglio, 





honour, which had a most fantastical ap 
pearance; their uniform being incomplete 
and their arms for the most part but clubs, 
cul in the country. The guard were on 
foot, and the governor on horseback; as 
throughout the whole of Greece, the use oi 
carriages is unknown.” 

* The following refers to Corinth: — 

** The Bey sent a number of horses for 
the use of the princess and her suite. All 
his officers came, by his order, to meet 
her, and accompanied her to the palace, 
where she was received wiih great cere- 
mony. A suite of apartments had, for 
some time, been prepared for her use, in 
the most commodious manner that can be 
expected amongst the Turks. 

* The following morning we made a 
visit to the seraglio. The wives are not 
numerous, but are prettier, and appear 
more bappy and more free, than at Tunis. 
The bey married, about three years ago, 
a country woman, to whom alone he has, 
since that time, atlached himself. He 
treats ber with regard, and may, in truth, 
be considered an exception to the general 
practice of the country; being a mode) of 
constancy, where constancy was neve: 
knoww before. The cause may be, that 
his wife is very beautiful; and he himself 
appeared to us far more amiable than 
others of his nation. tle paid his respects 
to her royal highness daily, and neglected 
nothing that could render her stay in the 
place as agreeable as possible. There is 
nothing remarkable to visit. The castle 
is on a very elevated situation, and per- 
mission to visit it is rarely granted to 
strangers. This precaution led her royal 
higiiness to believe that there was cer- 
tainly something curious in it, which they 
endeavoured to conceal from every eye; 
her curiosity was thus roused, and she 
requested leave to go through it, which 
was instanily grauted toher. We went 
up to it, but found absolutely nothing 
more than the fortress. At the foot of 
the castle there are some columns re- 
maining of a temple, which was dedicated 
to Neptune; and close by is a tomb which 
is said to be that of the children of Me- 
dea, slain by herself, to punish Jason for 
his infidelity.” 





in which there are many women. The 
port is six miles distant form the old 
town, agreeably with the system an- 
ciently cece Me the Greeks, through 
motives of policy, of constructing 
their ports at a distance from their 
cities. On the 29th we set sail, and 
the following day the wind became so 
violent, that we were obliged to come 
to an anchor off Cape ( olonne. On 
a mountain above the road are the 
ruins of an ancient temple of Miner- 
va Poliades, built of splended white 
marble: there still remain fifteen 
columns, which we visited. 

The first of June, the wind being 
again favourable. we set sail, and on 
the Sd reached the isle of ‘Tenedos, 
opposite to the plains of Troy. It 
was thither that the Greeks retired, 
whilst the wooden horse, with ten 
thousand men enclosed in it, was in- 
troduced within the walls, for the pur- 
pose of destreying this great and 
beautiful city, after it had withstood a 
siege of ten years. There is no long- 
era stone to be seen of its once proud 
edifices, and its site is an unbroken 
plain, planted with olive trees. We 
twice passed the Scamander, which 
formeriy crossed the city. Ata tri- 
fling distance is New ‘Troy, built by 
Alexander the Great. The town is 
not in any way remarkable. Close to 
it is the Strait of the Dardanelles; the 
rapidity of the stream renders the en- 
try into it very difficult, and without 
a very stiff breeze to overcome the 
current, it frequently occurs, that 
vessels are detained six weeks with- 
out being able to get through it. At 
the entrance are two fortified castles; 
on the left that of Europe, and on the 
right that of Asia, as also a pretty 
little village. A little further up we 
saw the ruins of Sestos in Asia, and 
of Obisto in Europe. 

On the 5th of June we passed Gal- 
lipoli, at the entrance of the Sea of 
Marmora, and on the 7th, at four 
o'clock in the morning, entered the 
port of Constantinople. From the 
port this immense city forms a mag- 
nificent view. It is built in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and is divided 
into three districts, Pera and Galata, 
the residences of the Christians, and 
Constantinople that of the Turks.— 
The houses are all constructed of 
wood, which is frequently the cause 
of great conflagrations, extending 
even to three or four thousand houses. 
If a fire break out, no attempt is made 
to extinguish it, unless the Grand 
Seiguor be present; and if he were at 





a distance, the town would be suffer 
ed to burn down, whilst awaiting his 
arrival. On the day of our arrival, we 
disembarked, and went to reside at the 
spacious palace of tne British ambassa- 
dor. When within the city, it ap- 
pears far from beautiful, owing to the 
narrowness and dirtiness of the 
streets. Her Royal Highness, her 
lady of honour, my sister, and myself, 
went up in a sort of car on two 
wheels, drawn by oxen, which is the 
best equipage the country affords; 
the rest of the household were on foot. 
It is said that the Mosque of St. So- 
= is splendid, but noChristian isal- 
owed to enter its precincts; the Turks 
themselves enter barefoot. Every 
Friday the Sultan goes to prayer, ac- 
companied by his guard. His palace 
is very beautiful, and is surrounded 
by cypress trees; this tree appears to 
be the favourite of the ‘Vurks, for be- 
fore every house there is oue,—the 
effect of which, in this g eat town, is 
strikingly pleasing. 

The plague breaking out here, her 
royal highness was under the necessi- 
ty of taking a country house. On the 
14th, we went to Biutiere, fifteen 
miles distant from Constantinople, 
upon the Bosphorus. Nothing can 
be imagined more eichantingly beau- 
tiful than ths canal, which unites the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora. 
The mountains, on either side are 
sprinkled with villages and villas, and 
the canal with vessels, laden with 
merchandise, passing from sea to sea. 
We occasionally made excursions on 
the Black Sea, aud in one instance 
we breakfasted in Asia, and dined in 
Europe. On the banks of the Black 
Sea are many fortresses, and in a 
small garden is seen the tomb of a 
giant, who is said, in days of yore, to 
have been the king of that country— 
it is sixty four feet long. Near it is 
a temple, consecrated to Bacchus, 
vod of wine. 

The grand seignor sent rich pre- 
sents to the princess, though he is by 
no means fond of seeing any distin- 
guished personage within his domin- 
ions. ‘The boats, on these seas, are 
not broader at tne bottom than the 
hand, and to prevent being upset, it 
is necessary to sitdown on the planks; 
even then they are dangerous. —— 
are very long, and go like the wind. 
In Constantinople, seven or eight 
women may often be seen taking an 
airing together in a chariot, drawn 
by oxen. They are invariably escort- 
ed by Turks, to prevent them convers- 
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ine with any Christians, if they should 
teke a fancy so to do; this 1s by no 
means an improbable occurrence, as 
the Turkish women entertain a great 
admiration for Christians. It is said 
that they are beautiful, but with re- 
gard to them, we must not, like 
Thomas, decline to believe, without 
ocular demo etration; in that case, 
we should always remain in doubt, 
for they never unveil their counte- 
nances. 
(Te be Continued.) 


&NALECTS4; 
Or, E.ctracts from New Books. 








[From a Statistical, ( ommercial, and Po 
litical Deseription of Venezuela, Trini- 
dad, Margarita, and Tobago; transtated 
from the French of M. Lavaysse.] 

ORIGINAL NATIVES OF VENEZUELA. 

‘The Mexicans were cultivators, and 
practised many of our mechanical and che 
mical arts: a good government, and wise 
Jaws, would have exacted the a4oration of 
a people that gruaned under the double 
tyranny of a Montezuma, and the most 
debasing feudality. 

** But the aboriginal natives of Vene- 
zuela were then in a very different situa- 
tion: they had made no advances from a 
savage state, scarcely cultivating a few 
roots, and depending for the remainder of 
their wants on the spontaneous preduc- 
tions of nature which were lavished in a 
climate so inviting to indolence. The 
Caribs, Parias, and Caraccayans, had not 
arrived at the knowledge of domesticating 
animals; they were not even herdsmen or 
shepherds, and consequently far inferior to 
the Bedouins and Tartars. Something 
more than mere exhortations was therefore 
requisite to withdraw them from such a 
life, and induce them to become cultiva- 
tors. 

** Even to this day the Indian tribes of 
the new world, so far from being amelio- 
rated in their condition, have become com- 
pletely depraved, and are almost extinct 
iu the neighbourhood of European settle- 
ments, particularly the British and Freuch, 
which have not subjected them to their 
laws. Sinee the abolition of the Jesuits, 
drunkenness, licentiousness, and the small- 
pox, have destroyed nearly all the com- 
munities that lived in the vicinity of the 
French and English possessions in the two 
Americas. At Cayenne, ‘or example, more 
than sixty thousaad Indians were counted 
in 1720: and fifteen years after they had 
lost their Jesuit missionaries, that is to say, 
ia 1777, there remained only four or five 
thousand; in 1809, there were scarcely two 
hundred!” 

CONVENTS AT CARACCAS, THR METROPOLIS 

OF VENPZUELA. 

“ This town has five convents, of which 
three are for the men, the Franciscans, 
Dominicans, aud Brothers of the Order of 





Mercy. The church of the Dominicans 
has a very curious historical picture: it re- 
presents ‘the Virgm Mary suckling a grey: 
bearded Saint Don:inic. The following is 
the account of this miracle, as recounte ! 
by the sexton tothose who visit the church: 
Saint Dominic having bad a violent pain in 
his breast, and his physician having order- 
ed him womaun’s milk, the Virgin sudden] 
cescende: from Heaven and presented her 
breast to the saint, who, as it may be sup 
»osed, was cured inan instant. The sex- 
ton finishes his story by observing, that the 
Virgin operated this miracle in acknow- 
leudgement of their founder’s devotion for 
the rosary. 

‘* The priests of the oratory of St. Phi- 
lip de Neri have also a church: they are 
usefully occupied in the civilization of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

“The two monasteries of women ari 
those of the Conception and Carrelites. 
\ more useful and respectable association 
is the congregation of Las Educan:as: it 
isa community of young ladies of good fa 
mily, and well educated, who, though they 
do not make vows of chastity and confine- 
ment, as the others do, ubserve them much 
better, and occupy themselves in the edu- 
cation of young females.” 

CHURCH AT 4RAURE, 

“ This little town is well built, and has a 
very handsome church, the temple of a 
niraculous Madonua, whic'). according to 
the tradition of the country, was found in 
1702, under the bark of a tree, by atemna'e 
mulatto, named Margaret, who bartered 
it with the Car uchin Micuel de Palencia, 
for a small image of the Virgin, reliqua- 
ries, &c. It appears, however, that it had 
not begun to work miracles, and enter in- 
to a competition with the Virgin of Gua- 
nare, until 1757. The priests of Guanare 
declare, that the Madona of Araure is only 
a Capuchin fraud, and has never perform- 
ed a miracle: more charitably incliued 
than my friends of either places, I believe 
that the two Madonas are equally worthy 
the veneration of the faathful'” 

INHABITANTS 

“The inhabitants of Araure, as well as 
those of Guanare, are considered indolent, 
lazy, and much addicted to pleasure, 
which appears to be the distinguishing 
characteristics of the inhabitants of evers 
country in the world, where roiracle aud 
superstition possess much influence.” 


AMUSEMENTS, &c. AT CUMANA. 

** Bull-feats, cock-lighting, and rope- 
dancing, are the amusements most fre- 
quented by the inhabitants of this town 
ind the rest of the province. There was 
no town clock in Cumana four years ago: 
while M. de Humboldt was in this town, 
in 1800, he constructed a very fine sun 
dial there. When a stranger passes by 
this dial, if he be ia company with a Cuma- 
nese, the iatter never fails to say, * We 
owe this sun-dial to the learned Baron de 
flumboldt... The wor! sabio. which they 
employ on this occasion, signifies in the 
mouth of a Creole of the Spanish colonies, 





both wise and learned. 1 remarked that 
they never pronounced the name of this 
illustrious traveller without adding to it the 
epithet of sabiv, and they speak of him with 
« mingled sentiment of admiration and re- 
zard. They are happy in relating the com- 
plaisance with which he showed tbem his 
astronomical instruments, and explained 
their use Those who had received letters 
or notes from him. preserved them care- 
fully, and esteem it an honour to bave had 
a correspondence with him. » These senti- 
ments of the Cumanese for that celebrated 
man, are equally honourable to their cha- 
racter. and that of the personage who is 
the object of them. 


INHABITANTS UF, AND PRICE OF PROVISIONS 
AT, CUMANA. 

“* Cumana is built at the foot of a vol- 
canic mountain, and subject to earth- 
quakes. This town has no public esta- 
blishment for the education of vouth: it is 
therefore astonishing to find any know- 
ledge among its inhabitants; yer there is 
some information disseminated among ma- 
ny of the Creoles of Cumana. They are 
but seldom sent to Europe for their educa- 
sun; the most wealthy receive it at Carac- 
cas, and the greater number under school- 
masters, from whom they learn the Spanish 
grammar, arithmetic, the first elements of 
geometry, drawing, a little Latin and mu- 
sic. IT have remarked considerable talent, 
application, and good conduct in their 
youth, and less vivacity and vaoity than 
among those . Not being so rich 
as the latter, the Cumanese are brought up 
with principles of econom:. and in: a 
there are no idlers among them: in general 
they are inclined to business. Some apply 
ihemselves to the mechanical arts, of the ers 
ty commerce: they have also a great par 
tality for navigation, and trading with the 
neighbouring colonies of other nations, and 
by their activity aud prudence make con- 
siderable profits with small capitals. Their 
articles of exportation are cattle, smoked 
meat, (lassage) and salted fish, which com- 
modities they have in great abundance. 
Two pounds of beef are sold at Curmana 
for two peace halfpenny; and twenty-two 
pounds of salt meat, at from ‘hree shillings 
and four pence to four shillings and two- 
pence. Fish is never weighed there; some 
days there is such a quantity caught by 
the fishermen, that they give ten, twelve 
or fifteen pounds weight for five-peuce. 
rhe poor go to the sea side with maize, 
cakes, and eegs, and barter them for fish. 
Eggs are the small change in Cumana, 
Caraccas, and other provinces of Vene- 
zuela, where copper coin is unknown; the 
smallest piece in circulation beimg a me- 
dio-real in silver, two pence half- 
penny. If one goes iniu a shop to buy 
something worth less than two pence haif- 
penny, they give as change, two or three 
eves; for a dozen of eggs there is worth 
only two pence halfpeniy. That is also 
(he price of a measure of excellent milk, 
about a quart. A sheep is suid for a dol- 
lar; a fine wurkey for twenty or twenty- 
five pence; a fowl for five peace; a fat 
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capon seven pence halfpenny to ten pence; 
a duek, the same price: «ame and wild 
fowl are frequently sold cheaper than 
butcher’s meat, and all those articles are 
still cheaper in the small towns of the in- 
terior. 

* 1 lived at the best and dearest hotel 
in Cumana, at a dollar per day, including 
the expences of iny son and servant. They 
gave us for breakfast cold meats, fish 
chocolate, coffee, tea, and Spanish wine. 
An excellent dinner, with Spanish and 
French wines, coffee and liqueurs In th 
evening chocolate. | was well lodged and 
lighted; [ shonld have expended but half 
that sum if I had gone to board and lode 
in a family. In short, there is not a coun 
try in the world, where one may live 
cheaper than in the province of Cumana 
Anexcellent dinner may be had there for 
ten pence, not including wine, which does 
not cost more than five pence per bottle. 
to those who buy a quantity of it. Poor 
peo le drink punch, whieh is ata very low 
rate, for it does not cost above one penny 
per quart. 

* The whabitants of Cumana are vers 
polite; it may even be said that they are 
excessively so. There is not somuch luxu- 
ry ainoog them as at Caraccas; ther 
honses, however, are tolerably well for- 
nished. They are very abstemions. Those 
dinners an! festivals which form one of the 
charms of society in Europe, and which, in 
the British aad Freneh colonies are repeat- 
ed alinost every day from the first of Janu- 
ary t» th: last of Deceiwnber, are unknown 
t» the inhabitants of Cumana, and the 
other provinces of Venezuela.” 

GROTTO OF GUACHARO. 

“The grotto of Guacharo is, in the 
opinion of the Indians, a place of trial and 
expiation: souls, when separated from bo 
dies, 
die without reproach do not remain in it, 
and immediately ascend, to reside with 
the great Manitou in the dwellings of the 
blessed: those of the wicked are retained 
there eternally; and such men as have 
committed but shett faults of a venial 
nature, are kept there for a longer or 
shorter period, accor ling to the crim 

* linmediately after the death of their 
parents and friends, the Indians go to the 
entrance of this cavern to listen to their 
groans. If they think they hear their 
voices, they also lament, and address a 
prayer to the great spirit Manitou, and 
another to the devil, Mubova, after which 
thes drown their grief with intoxicating 
beverages. But if they do not hear the 
wished-for voices, they express their joy 
by ‘ances and festivals. In all this there 
is but one circumstance that creates sur- 
prise; it is that the fadian priests have 
not aysiled themselves of such credulity 
to augment their revenues. Many Indians, 
thongh otherwise converted to Christiani 
ty, have not ceased to believe in Guacha- 
ro: apd to descend into Guacharo, is, 
among them, synonymous with dying. 

* Thus, ia the majestic forests of South 
America, as in the ancient civilization of 
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indostan; under the harsh climates of 
the north of Europe and Canada, as in the 
burning regions of Africa, in all parts the 
man of every coloor is distinguished from 
other animals by this irresistible forebo- 
ding of a future life, in which an omnipo- 
tent being recompences the good, and 
ounishes evil doers. Whatever may be 
the modifications, differences, or absurdi- 
ties, with which imagination, ignorance, 
ind greedy imposinre have enveloped this 
belief, it appears to be one of the strong- 
est moral proofs of the id -ntity of our spe- 
cies. and to be a natural consequence of 
reflection. 

“If the gloom of this cavern, and the 
monrnful cries of the Caprimulgus, which 
it constantly re-echoes, are adapted for 
influencing and intimidating feeble minds; 
the clear river that runs frora its entrance, 
at the feet of majestic mountains, crowned 
by the most beautiful veretation, a smiling 
valley, together with the eternal spring 
of the climate, would have made an Ely- 
sium of this place, if it had produced a 
poet = 
CURIOUS ANECDOTE CONCERNING AN 

IMAGE OF THE VIRGIN, AT THE ISLAND 

OF MARGARITA. 

** My two countrymen invited me after 
linner totake a walk onthe beach: while 
there, LT saw a number of persons assem- 
bled in tue gallery of a house situated on 
the sea shore: we went into it, and I was 
resented to the master 
eighty years of age, and very active. He 
was occupied with some young girls, in 
lressing a figure of the Virgin, which was 
to mike its appearance ia the evening 
(it was twelfti: day) at the benediction 
* Well, my friend,’ said the old Spanish 
Creole to me, * Pil lay a wager you have 
never seen a holy virgin more magnifi- 
cently and elegantly adorned than mine. 
You see on her dress all the lace and the 
finest ribbons of these young ladies — Ad- 
mire that beanttful crown of pearls! There 
ire as many In it as there are days in the 
vear!’ Lreckoned them, and there were 
really three hundred and sixty-five beau- 
ufol pearls. lLapplauded his zeal highly. 
‘At last,’ said he, ‘lam happy to find a 
Frenchman who is a good Catholic: we 
have had some of your countrymen here 
already, sailors, and certainly heretics. I 
heard them say, for | understand a little 
French, that it was a great pity to put so 
many fine pearls on a statue. O% /os de- 
monios! los herelicos! Oh the devils, the 
heretics! Can any thing be more agree- 
able to God, than ornamenting the imma- 
culate Virgin, his mother?’ 

* A moment afterwards, the Holy Vir- 
gin was placed on a bier, from whence 
hung several rose-coloured ribbons, and 
each of the living virgins who were with 
the old Spaniard, held one of those rib- 
bons; the figure was thus carried by four 
churchwardens, and received at the 
church door by the priest; the proprietor 
of the statue held the censer.”’ 

A DANDY PRIEST. 
“ During Lent, in 1807, I attended a 
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hall and festival given by the covernor? 
Gaspar Cagigal. There were two hun- 
iIred persons at table, among whorn | ob- 
served several very pretty women, well 
made, and dressed with an ele; 
plicity. Many priests and friars were 
also at the festival; my old friend, the m- 
quisitor, was the most conspicuous of them 
all, and made himself singularly arreeable. 
He was dressed in a beautiful habit of 
black silk, with embroidery and green 
ribbons, and a gold cross embroidered on 
his mantle. The other ecclesiastics were 
also in cassocks of black silk, and the fa- 
ther gnardian of the Recollecis had a 
gown of puce-coloured taffeta, and flesi- 
coloured silk stockings. ‘This friar isa 
Creole of Caraceas, a very fine man, witty, 
learned and benevolent, but a creat dandy 
likke alinost all the natives of Caraceas-” 
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PATERNAL TENDERNESS OF THE CREOLES, 

“If the Creole women are the best of 
mothers, their husbands are geurrally 
rood fathers. Wedo not see amnoug then 
such egotistical and heartless fathers and 
mothers, as are but too frequentiy met 
with in Europe; people who think tix y 
do enough for their children, in bequeath- 
ing them what they have not been able to 
dissipate in this world, and cannot carry 
with them to the other. Such monsters 
are unknown to the oew world; and, 
therefore, filial piety is there equal to pa- 
ternal tenderness. 

* The Creole father thinks, with rea- 
son, that he has a great duty to fulfil to his 
ehildren—that his first care should be to 
place them in society, in a situation at 
least as fortunate as that in which he was 
placed by his own father—in a sphere as 
respectable as that in which he finds bim- 
self. There is nothing more admirable 
in social order. than the ardour with which 
a Creole father exercises lis indusiry to 
increase his fortune, ‘TT have a necessity 
to work, ia order to augment my proper- 
ty—I have a host of childrea, who did not 
ask me to bring them into the worl! 
expression trivial in appearance, but full 
of sense and affection, and which is well 
placed in the mouth of an American fo- 
ther. In those countries there are found 
even bachelor uncles, who are animated 
with tie same kind affection for their ne- 
phews. Thus the Creole enjoys the plea- 
sures of life as svon as he becomes capable 
of it, whilst a great nomber of Europeans, 
to use a vulgar expression, obtain bread 
only when they lose their teeth: thanks 
to the hard-hearted stupidity of their pa- 
renis.” 


20 


MARRIAGES OF THE CREOLES. 

“Creoles generally consult only their 
taste, and seldom think of fortune, in 
forming a matrimonial union—it is com- 
mon among them for a wealthy man to 
marry a woman without fortune; it is still 
more so, to see a rich heiress choose tor 
her husband a man that is pennyless; aud 
it is also very common to see a young 
couple marry, without any other property 
than mutual love. ‘ They are young, and 
can make a fortune,’ say their worthy pa- 
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ren fy hose countries where labour 
ar hiusory are pot disgraceful, and 
v every active and iudustrious per 


sow is sure to succeed, it often happens 
that such persons acquire independent for- 
tu: Phe Creoles tink, with reason. 
th.t in the choice of an union that oughi 
to last for hfe, on which depends the hap 
piness or misfortune of two individuals, 
aud of those whom they may briag into 
the world, it is the affections of the parties 
which. aleve all, should be consulted 
Thus it happens very seldom that parent 
wre seen to oppuse the inclination of their 
children, provided there be nothing disho- 
pourable in their choice. It is due to the 
Creoles tu say they are particularly deli- 
cate on this point, and the women quite as 
rouch asthe men. Nothing, for instance, 
would induce a young Creole lady to mar- 
ry atnan deeme@d a lar ora coward.” 
SINGULAK CUSTOM AMONG 
OF CUMANA. 
“I remarked a very odd custom among 
the women of Cumana—they wear neither 
veils nor gloves—thus, with the most 
agreeable and expressive shapes and 
countenanees, they have a copper co 
lour. While at Cumana, I offered several 
pairs of gloves, for herself and her daugh 
ters, to a lady, to whom I was under som 
obligations. She accepted them, but men- 
tioned that netther she nor ber daugliter, 
could wear them; that it was not the cus 
tom in Cumana—that any young lady 
seen with gloves and a veil, would be 
deemed a fantastical coquette, whom no 
one would marry, aud that such fooleries 
were only fit for the befles and tops of Ca- 


raccas! 


THE WOMEN 


Whiule s-eaking of the Caraccas 
fops, | should not omit to mention, that it 
is net uousual to see the portraits of their 
mistresses suspended froin their necks by 
gold chains in about the same manuer as 
a Parisiay or London beau wears a glass 
tu assist his sight, injured, no doubt, by the 
study of nuvels aad late hours!” 

CURLOUS PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO 

APIS. 

‘* A particular class of apes, who have a 
great dread of the water, when obliged to 
eross a stream, clin’ up the nearest tree 
to the bauk, and form a chain by hanging 
from the tails of each other. [f the river 
is not wide, the whole string of animals 
swing backward and forward until the 
lowest alights on the opposite bank, when 
he who is uppermost slides down the tree, 
aud theyare namediately pulled over by the 
one to whom the pust of honour had been 
assigned. Lt should be remarised, that as 
fast as the Jatter’s companions are drawn 
to laud, they assist hin in dragging the 
vthers to the bank. This very singular 
practice, which has frequently amused me, 
is accompanied with howlings, cries, and 
grimaces, sufficient to frighten any one 
not accustomed to the neighbourhvod of 
those living caricatures of our sp.cies. 

“Tt is equally true that this most mis- 
chievous tribe invariably place sentinel: 
whenever they halt, particularly when 





| 


employed on a foraging excursion—this 
fact | have ascertained to my cost, having 
often surprised bodies of them pillaging 
my fields of maize at Trinidad.” 


PHENOMENON ON THE ASPHALTUM LAKE. 
* Here are seen groups of shrubs— 
there, tufts of pine apples and aloes. 
Among those shrubs and flowers, swarms 
of magnificent butterflies and brilliant 
humming birds seek their food, eoliven- 
ing a scene which, if it were deprived o! 
animals and vegetables, would present an 
exict image of Tartarus. Where an islet 
of several fect diameter had been seen in 
the evening, there is often pothing to bi 
found the next morning but a gulf in 
which it has been swallowed up; while on 
the side of it has arisen another island, that 
wil! soon be covered with vegetation!” 


Memoirs of the Life of - une Boleyn, 
Queen of Henry VIII By Miss 
Benger. 2 vols. small 8vo. London, 
1821. 

[From the London Literary Gazette.] 





The works of Miss Benger have so fully 
established her im the literary world, 
amoug the female ornameuts of the times, 
that the praise wiich these interestiag 
volumes would otherwise extort, may well 
be spared. It is one of the best written, 
and most pleasing memoirs, within the 
scope of the subject; and thougir the cir- 
curmstances of the life of Annoe Vullen can 
haidly be new to the readers of history 
even they will spend an agreeabl> hour in 
contemplating them so touchingly repre- 
sented; while the general public wiil 
peruse with admiration and sympathy, the 
weil told tale of her bapless faie, and be 
picturesque descriptions which it involves, 
of the manners of our ancestors at the 
distance of three centuries. 

Anne Boleyn was born at Rochford, 
in Essex (40 miles from London, and 
now the property of W.L. W. Pole, 
Ksq.), in the year 1507, two years be- 
fore her future husband ascended the 
Enylish throne. When seven years 
old, she went to France in the train 
of the Princess Mary, on her marriage 
with Louts XID; and after the death 


of that monarch, and the return of 


Mary to England as the wife of the 
Duke of Suffolk, she remained in Pa- 
ris, having been transferred to the 
service of Claude, the queen of Fran- 
cis 1. Among the numerous youth- 
ful court of this Princess she was 
educated; occasionally seeing ner fa- 
ther, Sir Thomas Bullen, whose di- 

lomatic missions not untrequently 
Ped him to the continent. ‘Treating 
of this period, Miss b. says, 

“It may perhaps ve asked, what 
services were required of Anne bo- 
leyn, and how far her situation was 
calculated to promote her father’s fa- 
vourite object, that of forming in his 





daughter an elegant end accomplish- 
ed woman? ‘The maids of honour ap- 
pear to have been always considered 
rather as ornamental than useful: nei- 
ther serious charge, nor weighty re- 
sponsibility was ever imposed on 
these fairest ministers of royalty, 
whose business it was, like nymphs, 
o encircle their qveen only to shed 
around her th ineffable charm of 
grace and beauty; accustomed to at- 
tend her on all public exhibitions of 
pomp and splendor; to dress with 
taste, to move with elegance, com- 
prised their most important duties: 
their accomplishnents, if any they 
possessed, were reserved for the re- 
creation of her private hours, when, 
aceor'ing to her humour, they were 
required to sing, dance, werk, and 
pray alternately associated in her la- 
bours and devotions. Finally, their 
conduct was closeiy inspected by an 
elderly governante, whose duty it 
was to maintain amongst them strict 
order and decorum. In the absence 
of schools and other seminaries of in- 
struction, an establishment such as 
this must h ve offered some equivo- 
cai advantages to childhood, and few 
attractions to youth; fo the former it 
might supply habits of docikty and 
application, of promptitude and self 
possession, eminently useful in the 
intercourse of after-life; nor was it a 
defect peculiar to the education re- 
ceived in a court, that it biasted, bv a 
specions semblance of maturity, 
the artless simplicity of childhood, 
Amongst the other vices inseparable 
from the artficial system transmitted 
by the middle ages, it was not the 
least, that it abridged what is usually 
esteewed the best and happiest sea- 
son of human existence: the cheer- 
fulness of infancy was soon clouded 
withcare. Atfour vears of age the sons 
of the nobility commenced their stu- 
dies; at six they were initiated into 
the Latin grammar; at twelve they 
were introduced into company; at 
fourteen they exhausted their strength 
in hunting; at sisteen they were ex- 
ercised in jousting; and at eighteen 
they were boldly ushered into public 
life. The education of girls was still 
more perniciously opposed to sunpli- 
city and nature; irom the caches pe- 
riod, they appear to have been taurht 
to imitate the manners, aud even to 
adopt the dress of grown women: at 
thirteen they were not oniy disfigured 
by the stiff costames, but in‘ected 
with the pride, the vanity, and tolly 
of their elder associates. From the 
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moment that they were allowed to 
assume their place at the tournament, 
they affected to dispense smiles and 
favors on real or pretended votaries; 
and, whilst glittering with gold and 
jewels. they began to expatiate on the 
reciprocations between the mistress 
and the servant, they learnt to envy 
the distinctions conferred by the bold 
successful champion, and to sigh for 
the sovereignty conceded to peerless 
beauty. 

“Of the elementary education of 
Anne Boleyn, little is known, and 
nothing detailed; but it is impossible 
not to discover that it must have been 
likely rather to foster pride and vani- 
ty, than to exercise the sympathies, 
or to create the habits of domestic 
life. From the cradle, she had been 
an object of peculiar attention; her 
beauty attracted notice; her quick 
parts, and graceful attitudes, called 
forth spontaneous admiration. it is 
traditionally recorded, that her pro- 
mising childhood gave the presage of 
her future greatness; and in this, as in 
other instances, the prediction might 
lead to its own accomplishment ” 

Previous to following out the bio- 
graphical thread, we may preface that 
the first quarter of the volume is de- 
ligntfully occupied with original docu- 
ments from the British Musoum, and 
information collected from old wri- 
ters, whose tracts are not in common 
circulation. Thus we find entertain 
ing notices interspersed with the view 
of Henry’s court and conduct. A 
letter from queen Catherine to Wol- 
sey, of Ith of ugust, 1513, (the 
period when Henry invaded France, ) 
is worthy of selection, were it only 
for its allusion to the game of Golf. 

«“« Master Almouer, Lreceived both 
the letters by ‘opynger and John 
Glyn, and Lam very glad to hear so 
[how | weil the king passeth his dan- 

erous passage...... 1 trust to God 
it shall so continue that ever the king 
shall have ..... best on his enemies 
with as great honour as ever king had. 
Til bt saw your letter |) was) trou- 
bled to hear (how) so near the king 
was to the siege of Vrouenne...... 
but now IL thank God ye make me 
sure of the good heed that the king 
taketh of himself, to avoid all manner 
of dangers. 1 pray you, good Mr. 


Almoner, remember the king always 
thus to continue, for with his life and 
health there is nothing in the world 
that shall come amiss, by the grace 
of God, and.... without that, 1 can 
see no manner of good thing shall fall 





after it, and being sure that ye will 
not forget this, | will say herein no 
more, but [ pray you to write... . to 
me and though ye have no great mat- 
ters, oe ] pray you send me word.... 
the chief that is to me from the king’s 
own self. Ye may think, when I put 
you to this labour, that I forget the 
great business that ye have on hand; 
but if ye see ....in what case I am, 
that is without any comfort or plea- 
sure unless I hear from him, ye Will 
not blame me to desire you, though 
it be a short letter, to let me know from 
you tidings as often as may be, as my 
trusting dispatch unto you. From 
hence, tL have no thing to write to you, 
but that ye be not so busy in this .... 
war, as we be here encumbered with 
it. I mean that touching my own 
concerns, for going farther, where I 
shall not so often hear from the king. 
And all his subjects be very glad, | 
thank God, to be busy with the goff,* 
for they take it for .... pastime; my 
heart is very good to it and i am hor- 
rible busy with making .... standards, 
banners and bagets. I pray God first 
to send there with you a good battail, 
as | trust he shall do, and with that 
every thing here shall go very well 
eeee you to send me word whether you 
received the letters that I sent unto you 
to....of the king my father and what 
answer he gave you to it; and with 
this....an end. At Richmount the 
xiiij day of August. Carnerine.’” 

it was in this trip to France that 
Henry first deviated from his fidelit 
to Catherine. ‘Lhe battle of lod. 
den was fought ere his return, which 
the Author thus mentions— 

“It is easy to imagine how much 


the recollections and the trophies of 


this glorious victory must have height- 
ened the delight with which Catherine 
welcomed back her lord and sovereign. 
She neither knew nor suspected with 
what ardentadmiration he had beheld 
the beautiful wife of Sir Gilbert Tall- 





* [his passage evideotly alludes to the 
popular game of goffe, of which the follow- 
ing account is given in Strutt’s Sports and 
Pastuunes,—“* There are many games 
played with the ball, that require the as- 
sistance of a club, or bat, and probably 
the most ancient among them is the pas- 
time now distinguished by the name of 
zoff. In the northern parts of the king- 
dom, goff is much practised. It requires 
much room to perform this game with pro- 
priety; it answers to a rustic pastime ol 
the Romans, which they played with a 
ball of leather stuffed with feathers, called 
paganica; and the goff-ball is composed of 
the same materials to this day.” 





——— —— 


boys,* (governor of Calais,) the first 
acknowledged rival in her husband’s 
affections ” 

But we must take up again the 
story of the heroine of this tragedy. 
Anne stayed eight years in France, 
and was probably a spectator of the 
famous meeting between Henry and 
Francis, in the field of the Cloth of 
Gold, of which an animated picture is 
drawn. On the breaking out of the 
war, in 1522-8, a formal requisition 
was made to Francis for the restora- 
tion of Anne Bullen, who in conse- 
quence was sent back to England. 
She was, as is well known, under the 
auspices of Wolsey, introduced to the 
king, upon whose heart her brunette 
complexion and facinating manners 
made a deep impression, in spite of 
the imperfections thus curiously enu- 
merated by her ardent admirer, and 
the defender of her memory, Sir T. 
Wiatt. 

“ There was at this time presented 
tothe eye of the court the rare and ad- 
mirable bewtie of the fresh and young 
Lady Anne Bolein, to be attendichte 
upon the Queen. In this noble imp 
the graces of nature, graced by gra- 
cious educaciun, seemed even at the 
first to have promised blis unto her- 
after times; she was taken at that 
time to have a bewtie not so whitly 
cleere and fresh, above al we may es- 
teeme, which appeared much more ex- 
cellent by her favour passinge sweete 
and chearful, and thes both also in- 
creased by her noble presence of 
shape and fasion, representing both 
mildness and majesty, more than can 
be exprest. Ther was found indeede 
upon the side of her naile upon one 
of her fingers some little showe of a 
naile, which yet was so small, by the 
report of those that have seen her, as 
the woorkmaister seemed to leave it 
an occasion of greater grace to her 
hand, which, with the tip of one of 
her other fingers, might be and was 
usually by her hidden, without any 
least blemish to it. Likewise ther 
were said to be upon certain paris of 
her boddy small moles, incident to 
the clearest complexions; aud cer- 
tainly both thes were none other than 
might more stain their writings with 








* This lady, the daughter to Sir Join 
Blount, appears to have been one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished women 
of hertime. After ber husband’s death 
she was notoriously the king’s mistress, 
and had by him a son called Henry Fitz- 
roy, burn in 1519, created Duke of Rich- 
mond, in 1525, who died in 1537. 
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note of malice, that have catch at 
such light moles in so bright beams of 
bewtie, than in any partshaddow it, 
as may right wel appeare by many 
arzuments, but chiefly by the choice 
and exquisite judgments of many 
brave spirits that weer esteemed to 
honor the honorable parts in her, even 
honored of envie itself.’ 

‘The poetical portrait, by the same 
amiable hand, may be congenially 
quoted. 

A face that should content me wond’rous 
well 

Should not be fair.—but lovely to behold. 
With cladeome cheer all grief for to expel, 

With sober looks, so would I that it 


should 
Speak without words, such words as none 
can tell 
Her tresse also should be of crisped 
gold, 
With wit, and then might chance I might 
be tied, 
And knit again the knot that should not 
slide.* 


A very strange opinion of the Eng- 
lish court at this period must be form- 
ed from the following naive descrip- 
tion. 

“ Under the Tudors, the frank hos- 
pitality of the rude Saxon monarchs 
was still perpetuated on public festi- 
vals, at Christmas and Easter, on 
twelfth day and Michaelmas, and 
some other extraordinary occasions, 
when the King lived in Hall, and free- 
ly treated all who asked for entertain- 
ment. In general the palace, like 
the pageant so often admitted within 
it walls, presented a motley combina- 
tien of bloated luxury and squalid 
wretchedness, fantastic elegance and 
sordid penury. The royal apartments 
were strewn with rushes; the stairs 
and floors of the other rooms were of- 
ten inlaid with filth; and whilst firest 
blazed in the great chambers, hung 
with arras, the inferior officers were 
shivering with cold; aud some of their 
attendants literaliy beggars. 

“ Amongother statutes published in 
the i7tu year of this reign, at Eltham, 
Was one, by which it was enacted, that 
none but decent persons should be 
admitted into court service; that in 
fulure nof rascal should be employed 





* See Nout’s haf 
of erisped gold’ 


eolour of 


uf Witt. The * tresse 
is a poetic license. The 
Anae Bolevn’s hair appears to 
have been a dark brown, as may be scen 
by a portrait taken of ber by Holbien, still 
pr served in Warwick castle. 

+ Coals were only allowed for the King, 
Queen, ard Lady Moery’s chambers. 

t A rascal implied an iititerate vagrant; 
one who could not even repeat his Creed. 





in any domestic capacity; and that 
the scullions of the kitchen should not 
be permitted to go naked. By another 
article, it was prohibited to* any of 
the King’s household to follow the 
King when he should go on his pas- 
time, unless invited. By another ar- 
ticle, obviously dictated by Henry s 

ersonal feelings, it is enacted, that 
in future none be admitted but per- 
sons of good demeanor, fashion, ges- 
ture, countenance, and stature, so as 
the King’s house may be furnished 
with such as are tried, elect and pick- 
ed for the King’s honor. To the privi- 
lege of maintainance, implied in the 
bouche of court,a comparatively small 
number of the palace inmates were 
adimitted; but for the personal atten- 
dants both of the King and Queen, 
there was in general kept a plentiful 
table, and to the six maids of honor 
were allotted, a chet loaf and a man- 
chet, a chine of beef, and a gallon of 
ale for breakfast.t 

| To be continued. | 


*It was expressly stipulated, that the 
officers of the squillery shall see silver and 
pewter vessels kept safe, (pewter vessels 
being then costly); and it 1s forbidden to the 
King’s attendants to steal locks or keys 
from cupboaards, or other articles of fur- 
niture out of noblemen’s or gentlemen’s 
houses where he goes to visit. The King’s 
barber is enjoined to be cleanly, and by 
no means to frequent the company of mis- 
enided women, and idle persons. The 
Knight Marshal is directed to take good 
eare that all such unthrifty and common 
women as follow the court be banished. 

+ ‘* King Henry,” says Loyd, * under- 
stood aman and adish. Among the dain- 
ties which he relished, were, giggots of 
mutton or venison, stopped with cloves, 
chickens in crituary, larkes, sparrows, or 
Jamb stued, with chines of mutton, venison 
pasty; jelly hippocras, cream of almonds. 

* Stabling was allowed to such of the 
Queen’s gentlewomen as were peers’ 
daughters Seven messes of ladies dined 
at the same table in the great chamber; a 
chet loaf and manchet, ale and wine, beef 
and mutton, were supplied in abundance, 
with the addition of capons or hens, pi- 
geons and conies. On fast day, salt sal- 
mon, salted eels, whitings, gurnet, plaice, 
and flounders; fruit was reserved for Lent; 
butter was always allowed in profusion. 

** The Queen’s table was furnished with 
more elegance, and with the addiiional 
delicacies of fricandes or custard, frythour 
or tarte; besides every delicacy of the 
season. 

‘*The brewer is enjoined not to put 
hops or brimstone into the ale. 

‘* A swan was five shillings, a capon 
eighteen pence, pigeons eight pence per 
dozen; a fat heron was eight pence, a par- 
iridge four pence, pullets three pene« 
each, conies two shillings per dozen: the 








Memoirs of Benjamin H. La Trobe. 
{From Ackerman’s Repository for Janu- 
ary.] 

It is with real regret we announce 
the death of a very amiable man and 
clever artist, a native of this country, 
who has successfully exemplified his 
talent as an architect and engineer in 
the United States of America; and 
whose reputation has deservedly ob- 
tained an elevated rank abroad, and 
a corresponding respect at home. 

The New Orleans papers, to the 4th 
of September, describe the ravages of 
the disease by which that city is af- 
flicted, as being awful and increasing; 
and announces, that, amongst the vic- 
tims to itsviolence,is Benjamin Hen- 
ry La ‘Trobe, the distinguished artist 
who is well known from his works 
by nearly all the Atlantic states: he 
died on the 3d of September 1820. 

Two or three years ago, his eldest 
son fell a victim to the climate of the 
same place. 

In 1795, Mr. La Trobe at the age of 
thirty-three visi ed America, with the 
purpose of proceeding to Philadel- 
phia and to the seat of his maternal 
uncle, colonel Antes, on the Susque- 
hannah; but from severe stress of 
weather in which the ship was in 
much danger for ten weeks, it ran 
into Norfolk in Virginia. Here, un- 
known to every one, he accidently 
accosted a gentleman who proved to 
be a commissioner of the customs, 
and who, interested by his amiable 
manners invfied him to his house and 
shortly introduced him to colonel 
Bulstrode Washington: this gentle- 
man interested by the superior ac- 
complishments of the young stranger, 
took a speedy opportunity to present 
him to his relation the president with 
whom he remained some days at 
Mount Vernon, and was encouraged 
to enter upon his profession as archi- 
tect and engineer. 

In this little history of events how 
much is obviously the work of a kind 
Providence, who from the very ele- 
ments of human anxiety, disappoint- 
ment and danger, elicits the fulfil- 
ment of our most arduous enter- 
prises, and, as it were in a moment, 
effects an event whose distanec 





stork, the bustard, and the crane, were 
then admitted to the table. 

‘** A munificent provision of twenty-four 
loaves per day was made for the King’s 
greyhounds, other dogs were banished the 
court, with the exception of spanicls kept 
for the ladies. 

‘* A gilt was allowed to whoever mar- 
ried, or made the King a present.” 
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is beyond the command of man, even 
by an exercise of the greatest skill, 
and the most laborious exertions. 

Mr. La Trobe was early consulted 
on the practicability of mak ng the 
James river navigable, which he a - 
complished; and was appointed engi- 
neer o the state of Virginia. He re 
resided some time at R chmond, and 
after, a few years at Philadelphia, his 
reputation having preceded him: here 
he executed important works for sup- 
plying the city with water, and built 
the bank; he also improved and re- 

aired the works of defence, and 
lighthouses on the coast, and thus ob- 
tained the appointment of engineer 
to the city of Philadelpia. About 
this time, being a widower, he mar- 
ried an amiable and accomplished la- 
dy, the daughter of Isaac Harkhurst, 
Esq. 

On being appo nted surveyor of the 
public works to the United States, he 
removed to Washington: be there exe- 
cuted some of his principal buildings, 
among which is the hall of representa- 
tives. It is a circumstance worthy of 
remark, that but one monh prior to 
the moment of his dece:se, Mr. La 
Trobe addressed a letter to Mr. Ack- 
erman, in which he enumerates some 
of his chief works, and consults him 
on the publication of his designs, co- 
pies of which he intended to transmit 
to London for the purpose.—He men- 
tions the cathedral of Baltimore as a 
building of granite, vaulted through- 
out, and the largest church in North 
America; the dome 70 feet internal 
diameter, and 100 feet internal height. 
The exchange of Baltimore, 250 by 
140 feet, as his boldest work, the 
dome 115 teet high. 

The hall of representatives at 
Washington, a room 100 feet long by 
80 feet wide and 5% feet high, and 
embellished with 24 highly sculptured 
Corinthian columns 28 feet high, and 
withasuitableentablature,all instone, 
and the whole vaulted in that mate- 
rial and brick. 

"The bank of Pennsylvania, a build- 


ing entirely of white marble, some of 


the covering blocks of which are 25 
feet fong, 5 feet wide, and | foot thick: 
this he considers his best work. 


The north wing of tre capitol of 


the United States, he mentions as 
having been begun when he became 
surveyor of the public works; and that 
he succeeded a French architect and 
our intelligent countrymen Mr. Had- 
field, the architect, in that building. 
As part of this edifice was of a tem- 





porary nature, he reformed the inte- 
rior and simplified the exterior, de- 
signed the centre, and erected the 
south wing in correspondence with 
the north; the interior, however, he 
regrets is not to his mind; and con 
cludes by stating, that la difficuit 
vaincu is yet too conspicuous in its 
arrangements. Mr. La robe adds, 
that the bank of the | nited States 
now building by one of his pupils Mr. 
Strickland, is his design, but that the 
principal room is a deviation from it. 

Mr. La Trobe s occupation towards 
the close of his life became of a very 
anxious nature, and as a portion of 
his letter to Mr. Ackerman, not only 
explains it, but supplies a just enco- 
mium on his eldest son, whose death 
was noticed in the commencement of 
this narrative: we shall take leave to 
extract it. 

“In the year 1811, I sent my eld- 
est son, then only seventeen years old, 
to New Orleans, to attend to the exe- 
cution of the works necessary to sup- 
ply the city with water; for which 
object I had obtained an exclusive 
privilege. I was thén surveyor of all 
the public buildings of the United 
States, an office of great and honoura- 
ble trust; and my son with very un- 
common talents, and particularly for 
the objects of my own profession, 
with the assistance of good mechan- 
ics, was able to attend to this great 
work. The war and a variety of other 
causes delayed the execution of the 
work; and in 1817, I had the irrepa- 
rable misfortune to lose him, leaving 
the concern and 0(,0.0 dollars in- 
volved in it, in the most precarious 
state: it was therefore necessary for 
me either to submit to a total loss of 
so large a property, or prepare to 
come to New Orleans. lc 
therefore, my public offices, and in 
1818 came hither; and on April 20th 
brought my whole family, where we 
shall probably reside tora year or 
two.” 

On the 4th of August, Mr. La 
Trobe wrote the above letter, and on 
the 3d of September following, he 
was no more. 

As the biography of men of genius 
is at all times interesting, we add 
some facts relative to the early years 
of our much lamented friend. 

Benjamin Henry La Trobe was the 
second son of the late Rev. Benjamin 
La Trobe, a descendent of a noble 
protestant family from Languedoc, 
and superintendant of all the estab- 
lishments in England belonging to the 





church known by the name of Uvitas 
Fratrum. He was born in 1762 and 
educated at Fulnec, near Leeds, and 
at fifteen years of age commenced his 
college studies at Nis yin Saxony, 
where he distinguished himself as a 
scholar of much genius, having every 
facility for the attainment of all kinds 
of useful knowledge, besides the learn- 
ed languages, mathematics, and phi- 
losophy. Here he manitested a great 
delight in drawing, and particularly 
of architecture. 

Returning to England in 1785, he 
obtained an appointment in the stamp 
office, presented to him by the lords 
commissioners of the treasury, in 
consideration of the great esteem in 
which his father was held by the ex- 
isting government. Sut this ¢ mploy- 
ment not suiting his feelings and ac- 
tive mind, he entered the ovice of an 
eminent architect in the city, and 
afterwards that of another proles- 
sional gentieman; with whom, howev- 
er he remained but a short time. 

Whilst pursuing his studies at 
home, he was visited by a friend Mr. 
Sperling, who finding him disengaged, 
and aimiring his growing taleuts, 
commissioned him to design and 
build for him a mansion near Kast 
Grinstead, to be called Hammer ood 
Lodge; it is now in the possession of 
Dorrien Magens Esq. ‘This building 
obtained for him the further patron- 
age of Mr. Trayton Fuller, for whom 
he designed a house at Ashdown Park; 
and being further established in his 
profession, he about this time mar- 
ried the daughter of the late Rev. Mr. 
Sallon, rector of St. James’ Clerken- 
well, with whom he lived in the en- 
joyment of true domestic felicity. 
She brought him a son and daughter; 
but the birth of a third child proved 
fatal to the mother; and this sudcen 
bereavement threw Mr. La ‘Trebe 
into a nervous disorder that led to 
much derangement of his aff irs; 
which having reinstated, he formed 
the resolution of quitting England for 
America, with the intention of visit- 
ing his uncle, and establishing bim- 
self in that country. 





VARIETIE>. 





The following specimens of Furopean 
accuracy may amuse some of our readers. 
We copy them from a ponderous work, in 
five quarto volumes, entitled ** The Geo- 
graphicai 
Americaand the West Jndics. Contain ag 
anentire Translation of (he Spapish vs ork 
of Colonel Don Antonio de Alcedo, cap- 
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tain of the royal Spanish guards, and mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of History. 
With large alditions and compilations 
from modern voyages and travels, and 
from original and authentic information. 
3) G. A. Thompson, Esq. London, 1812.” 
The English editor tells us in an elaborate 
preface of “the very true and accurate in- 
formation contained in the original,” and 
of the value of the new matter added by 
himself. ** all of it drawn from the best sour- 
ces extant, and a great portion of it from 
those of the most unquestionable authority.” 

* BURLINGTON, a capital city of West 
Jersey, situate in an island in the middle 
of the river Delaware, opposite Philadel- 
phia: it is regularly built, and the streets 
are wide. It is the residence of the tri- 
bunals, and here are celebrated the assem 
blies or meetings of the province. It was 
founded in 1658, and bas been improv- 
ing eversince. Its situation, aod the cir- 
cumstance of its being contiguous to some 
small bays, have naturally turned the 
minds of the inhabitants to fishing. The 
territory abounds in every kind of grain 
and provisions, especially in flour, pigs and 
white peas, which are carried to the mar 
ket at New York, to be forwarded to the 
islands. It carries on a great comnmerce 
in bides, whalebone, oil and fish. It former- 
lv wave vame to a county; has a large 
town house, an excellent exchange for 
merehants, and two very good bridges, the 
ene called London and the other York. 
[ts convenient communication with Phila- 
deipiiia, makes it a place of great com- 
ierce by the river Salem, which empties 
itself into the bay of Delaware it lat. 40° 
4 min. N. tong. 74° 55 min. W. 

“Connecticut, a county of the pro- 
vince and colony of New England in North 
America. It is bounded W. by New York. 
This province abounds in wood, turpen 
tine, and resins, in the collecting of which 
numbers of the inhabitants are employed. 
This county is well peopled and flourishing, 
since it rumbers upwards of 40,000 souis. 
W hen this colony was first founded, many 
great privileges were given it, which have 
always been maintained by the English 
governor through the fidelity which it 
manifested in not joining the insurrection 
of the province of Massachusetts, until, 
in the last war, it was separated from the 
metropolis, as is seen in the article United 
States of America.” 

The English editor adds, for farther elu- 
cidation, ** ‘Vie capital is Boston.” 

* PuiLape.Paia, a county of the pro- 
vince apd colony of Peansyivaniain North 


America; bounded N. E. by the county of 


Bucks, 8S. &. by Jersey, 5S. W. by Ches- 
ter, and N. W. by Berks. Pennsylvania, 
the capital of the above province, is situate 
most delightluliy, stretching along a strip 
of lan! upon the contlux of the two rivers 
Delaware and Schuylkill. In the centre 
is a large public place, in the figure of a 
decagon. The two principal streets, called 
High street and Wide street, are 100 feet 
across; the greater part of the houses, 
gardens aud orchards, are irrigated by 





small canals running from the river, ani’ 
supplying to the use and necessities of th 
town, as also to the delicht and recreatio 
of its inhabitants. The dock is beautifu! 
and 100 feet large, and of such depth as t 
be capable of receiving to repair a vess 
of 500 tons, and twenty vessels have bee 
builtin it at once. The city, without in 
cluding the suburbs and the store houses 
contains 3000 houses, and 18,000 souls 
The Dutch employ from 8 to #000 carts 
each drawn by four horses, for transport 
ing the productions of their estates to th 
Philadelphia market. The most sumptu 
ous building in the whole town is the house 
of representatives of the colonv, where th« 
members meet frequently in the course ot 
the vear; and on the side of this stands the 
great library, which was built in 1732 by 
the celebrated Benjamin Cranklin, the 
same being open to the public only on 
Sundays, but to the founders every day in 
the week, Xc 

* Piscaraqua, a port of the North Sea. 
on the coast of the province of Continent 
one of those of New England in North 
America where its boundaries touch upon 
the boundaries of New Hampshire, &c.” 





Professor of Signs. 
{From the Scrap book.) 

King James VI. on removing to Lon- 
don, was waited upon by the Spanish arm- 
bussaor, a man of erudition, but who had 
a crotchet in his head that every country 
should have a Professor of signs, to teach 
him and the like of him to understand one 
another. The ambassador was lamenting 
one day, before the king, this great desi- 
deratuin throughout all Europe, when the 
king, who was a queerish sort of man, says 
to him—* Why, lL have a Professor of Signs 
in the northermostcollege in my dominiuns, 
viz. at Aberdeen; but it is a great way 
off, perhaps 600 miles.’ *‘ Were it 10,000 
leagues olf I shall see him,’ says the am- 
bassador, ‘and atm aetermined to set out 
in two or three days.” The king saw he 
had committed himself. and writes, or 


causes to be written, to the University of 


Aberdeen, stating the case, and desiring 
the professors to put him off some way, or 
make the best of him. The ambassador 
arrives, is received with great solemnity; 
but soon began to Inquire which of them 
had the honour to be Professor of Signs? 
and being told that the Professor was ab- 
sent in tbe Llighlands, and would not re- 
turn nobody could say when, says the am 
bassador, ‘1 will wait lis return, though 
it were twelve months.’ Seeing that this 
would not do, and that they bad to euter- 
tain him at a great expence all the while, 
they contrived a stratagem. There was 
one Geordy, a butcher, blind of an eye, a 
droll fellow, with much wit and roguery 
about hin. He is got, told the story, and 
instructed to be a Professor of Signs; but 
not to speak on pain of death! Geordy un- 
dertakes it. The ambassador is now tolu 
that the Professor of Signs would be ai 
home next day, at which he rejoiced 
greatly. Geordy is gowned. wigged, and 





laced ina chair of state in a roomoi the 
ollege, all the pro‘essors and the ambas- 
ador being 19 an adjoining room. The 
umbassador is now shown into Geordy’s 
oom, and left to couverse with him as 
well as he cunld, the whole professors 
waiting the issue with fear and trembling. 
fhe ambassador holds up one of his fin- 
cers to Geordy; Geordy holds up two of 
iis, ‘The ambassador holds up three— 
ieord) clenches his fist and looks stern. 
Tie ambassadeur then takes an orange 
from his pocket, and holds it up: Geordy 
cakes a picce of barley cake from his 
pocket, and holds that ap. After which 
the ambassador bows to him, and retires 
tv the other professors, who anxiously en- 
quired his opinion of their brether.  * He 
is a@ perfect miracle,’ says the ambassador; 
‘lL would not give him for the wealth of 
ihe Indies!” * Well,’ say the professors, 
-to descerd to the particulars. * Why,’ 
said the ambassador, ‘1 first held up one 
finger, devotisg (hat there was one God; 
he held up two, signifying that these are 
the Father and Son—I held up three, 
meaning the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; he clenched bis fist, to say that 
these three are one. 1 then took out an 
orange, signifying the goodness of God, 
who gives his creatures not only the ne- 
cessarics, but the luxuries of life; upon 
which the wonderful man presented a 
plece of broad, showing that it was the 
stail of life, and preferable to every luxu- 
ry.” The professors were glad that matters 
liad turned out so well; so having got quit 
of the ambassador, they next got Geordy, 
to bear his version of the signs. ‘* Well, 
Geordy, how have you come on, and what 
do you think of yon man?’ * The rascal!’ 
says Geordy, * what did he do first, think 
ye? He held up one finger, as much as to 
say, you have only one eye! Then I held 
up two, meaning that myene eye was 
perhaps as goud as both his. en the 
fellow held up three of bis fingers, to say 
there was but three eyes between us; and 
then | was so mad at the scoundrel, that I 
steeked my neive, and was to come a whack 
on the side of his head, and would ha’ done 
it too, but for your sakes. ‘Tea the ras- 
cal did pot stop with his provocations here, 
but forsvoih takes out an orange, as much 
as to Say, your poor beggarly cold coun- 
try cannot produce that! [showed him a 
whang of a bear banu ck, meaning that I 
did na’ care a farthing for bim nor his 
trash neither, as lang’s | ha’ this!’ But by 
a’ that’s guid (concluded Geordy), I'm an- 
gry yer that i didna’ thrash the hide o” the 
scoundrel!’—(So much for signs, or two 
ways of telling a story.”’) 

Anecdotes of George TIT. 
[From the Loudon Literary Gazette. } 
The Tomb-house.— At the time bis Ma- 

jesty, desiring that himself aod family 
should repuse in one, and a less public se- 
pulchre than that of Westminster, had 
ordered the tomb-iiouse at Windsor to be 
constructed, Mr. Wyatt, his architect, 


waited upon him with a detailed report and. 
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plan of the design. and of the manner in 
which he proposed to arrange it for its 
high and holy purpose...the reception of 
the remains of rvyalty. The king went 
minutely through the whole; and when 
fivisued, Mr. Wyatt, in thanking his Ma- 
jesty, said opologetically, he had ventured 
to occupy so much of his Majesty’s tme 
and attention with these details, in order 
that it might not be necessary to bring so 
painful a subject again under his notice. 
To this the good man replied, “+ Mr. 
Wryait, I request that you will bring tne 
subject before me whenever you please. 
T shall attend with as much pleasure tu tie 
building of a tomb ty receive me when I am 
dead, as 1 wou'd to the decorations of a 
drawing vom to hold me while hving: for, 
Mir. Wyatt, if ut piease God that I should 
live t, be ninety or a hundred, I am wiliing 
to stay; but of it please God to take me this 
night, Lam ready to o!!” 

Physicians.—The king said to a gentle- 
man about his person one day, who had 
just recovered from an indisposition, 
“Well, Mr. | hear that you treat 
the physicians just as | do; I never tak 
any of their stuff. But when Lam ill | 
always rise, as usual, early in the morn 
ing: you lie in bed—I believe you are 
right.” 

The following delicate but interestin; 
anecdote may, we hope, be related with- 
out wounding any feeling. The king’: 
illness in 1804 must be in the memory wi 
every one. Sovn aiter, Mr. T-- 
Clerk of the Works at Hampton, was a) 
flicted with mental derangement, and ren- 
dered incapable of performing his duties. 
His superior officer (the gentleman whose 
name is used 1n the first of these anec 
dotes, and a man whose humanity adorned 
humanity) felt at the same time much 
commisseration. and some embarrassment 
He consulted Mr. P ce, who stood 
high in his royal master’s opinion, and 
told him that he was averse to report the 
affair to the Treasury, as it might lead to 
the unfortunate invalid’s being super- 
seded; and yet it was a matter which he 
could hardly, under all circumstances, 
mention to the king, with the view of ob- 
taining his permission to employ a substi- 
tute while the cure of T y was at- 
tempted. Assured by Mr. P——ce that 
His Majesty might as readily be ap- 
proached on that subject as on any other, 
and that in fact he frequently spoke of it, 
the application was in consequence hum- 
bly and respectfully made. The king lis- 
tened to the story, and heard T: y's 
disorder described with his wonted pla- 
cidity, and at last exclaimed—* Poor de- 
vii! Give him fair play!” 

Well turned compliment.—One day, 
when Sir Isaac Heard was with his late 
Majesty. it was announced that His Ma- 
jesty’s horse was ready to start for hunt 
ing. “Sir Isaac, (said the good monare!) 
are you a judge of horses?” “In my 
younger days, please your Majesty,” was 
the reply, ‘| was a great deal among 
them.” ‘What do you think of this, 
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then? (said the king, who was by this time 
preparing to mount bis favourite) and 
without waiting for an answer, added, 
*wecall him Perfection.” “ A most ap 
propriate name,”’ replied the courtly He 
rald, bowing as His Majesty reached th: 
-addle, *‘fur he bears the best of charac 
tore!” 

The King’s Horse —The favourit: 
charger of George IIIf, named Adonis, 
was an animal of great beauty and extra- 
ordinary sagacity; his affection for his 
royal master was perhaps equal to either. 
‘(is said, that. upon one occasion, when 
iis Majesty visited Cumberland Lodge, 
the horse, then in the stable, beard his 
voice, and began neighing and pawing t) 
ground with great violence; the kiig 
hearing him went to the door, which 
seemed only to increase his anxiety. His 
Majesty knew the cause, and said, ** Well 
well, | must humour him; bring Adoni: 
out.” He was saddled and led forth; Hi- 
Majesty mounied, and rode him for a short 
time, to the manifest delight of the crea- 
ure, which appeared conscious of the im- 
vortance of his burthen, and upon the 
king’s alighting, he returned to his stal/ 
perfectly quiet and satisfied. It is acu 
‘ious fact, that this horse, which carried 
he king so long, dicd mad some time after 
the monarch’s last attack. 

Adonis’ skin was perfectly white—he 
vas the only horse the Hanoverian stud 
vad produced for many years, with a skin 

pure, although the original breed were 
ill so. The hide of this noble beast is 
now being stuffed hy Leadbitter. 

Royai Reproof —The king ordered Mr. 
s , a tradesman of some eminence in 
London, to wait upon him at Windsor 
Castle at 8 o’clock in the morning of « 
day appointed Mr. S—— was half an 
hour behind the time, and upon being an- 
nounced, His Majesty said, ‘* desire him 
to come at eight o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing.” Mr. S appeared the next day 
‘gain after the time, and received the 
same command. The third day he con- 
trived to be punctual. Upon his entrance 
the king said, ** Oh! the great Mr S—! 
What sleep do you take, Mr. S 
** Why, please your Majesty, Lain a man 
of regular habits—I usually take eight 
hours.”” “Two much, too much,” said 
the king-—* siz hours sleep is enough for 
aman, seven for a woman, and eight fora 
Sool; eight for a fool, Mr. Ss.” 


Novelties in Li erature and the Arts, 

[From the Monthly Mag. for Feb.] 

Dr Prettyman Tom/ine, lately transla- 
ted to the bishopric of Winchester, tutor 
of Mr. Pitt, and his private friend during 
his public career, having finished his pro- 
mised memoirs of that active, but unfor- 
tunate minister, the work will speedily be 
published. It may be expected to exhibit 
suthentic details, the secret history of bis 
tergiversations, and the political intrigues 
of an evenifal period of history. 

Memorrs of the Last Nine Years of the 

















reign of George II. by Her2*-Waipole, 





Earl of Orford. From the vriginal MS, 
found in the chest left by his lordship’s 
wil, to be opened by the first earl of 
Waldegrave who should attain the age of 
21 after the year 1800, will soon appear 
in 2 volumes 4to. 

In February will be published, Metri- 
eal Legends of Exalted Characters, by 
Joanna Baillie, author of Plays on the 
Passions, &c. 

And at the same time will appear a new 
edition of * Plays on the Passions,” in 3 
vols, 8vo. by the same ingenious lady. 

The Travels ir Syria aad Mount Sinai, 
viz—1. A Journey from Aleppo to Da- 
rascus—2. 4 Tour in the District of 
Mount Libanus and Antilibanus—3. A 
Cour ir the Hauran—4. A Second Tour 
in the Hauran—5. A Journey from Da- 
mascus, through Arabia-Petraa, and the 
Desert El Ty, to Cairo—6. A Tour ta the 
Peninsula of Sinai, may speedily be ex- 
pected, by the late John Lewis Burck- 
hardt. 

The works of John Playfair, F. k. S. 
L. & E. late Professor of N xtural Philoso- 
phy io the University of Etinburzh, with 
an account of the author’s life, are an- 
nounced, in 4 vols, 8vo. 

In accordance with the suggestions and 
olans published at different times in this 
Miscellany. some public spirited persons 
have announced an arrangement for the 
«rection of a splendid monument in hon- 
our of Shakspeare at Stratford upon Avon. 
We regret, however, that ao notice is 
taken ot our plan for relieving the culla- 
teral branches of that great man’s family, 
new in distress and indigence: and al- 
(hough we desire tosee the former part of 
our design carried into execution, yet we 
earnestly entreat, that no liberal per-va 
will, on any pretence whatever, contribute 
towards the erection of a monument, pro- 
vided the projectors do not include the 
:roposed and expected assistance to the 
“hakspeare family. We would rather 
there should be no additional monument 
than that this imperious duty should, 
through any intrigue, be basely neglected. 

The works of Joho Hume, Esq. author 
of * Douglas, a Tragedy,” &c. with an 
Account of his Life and Writings, by 
Henry Mackenzie, Esq. F. R. S. E. in 
3 vols. 8vo. will speedily appear. 

Letters of Mary Lefel, Lady Hervey, 
with illustrative notes, are printing. 
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